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SEVEN-YEAR COURSE OF STUDY FOR WARD SCHOOL 
PUPILS. 
SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FIRST PAPER. 


. this discussion I am obliged to deal with conditions of things 
rather than with laws of thought, and I flatter myself that I 
have been cautiously conservative rather than rashly radical in 
advancing and defending the views I maintain. My object is to 
have you look at a course of study from another’s experience, and 
to weigh the facts presented in the light, of reason guided by un- 
biased judgment. The argument is based on the assumption that 
children are not admitted to school before they are six years old 
as is the law under which the schools in Missouri are operated. 
With this limitation as to age, the inquiry is narrowed to a single 
propositon : — 
CAN CHILDREN OF AVERAGE INTELLECTUAL ABILITY COMPLETE A 
SUBSTANTIAL WARD SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY IN SEVEN YEARS? 
My answer is in the affirmative, without any reservation what- 
soever, and I shall discuss this question on its educational merits 
fairly, candidly, and fearlessly by taking my view point at the 
center of the situation. I shall submit what I have seen, investi- 
gated and feel sure of, after years of patient observation. Whether 
I assign true or false causes for results accomplished, you must 
judge of the facts set forth. If these be irrelevant, then cast them 
aside, but if they appear reasonable, estimate them at their real 


worth. 
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In order to simplify this discussion and to pick out the factors 

involved and to determine the weight of each, so that its truthful- 

ness or falsity may be the more easily shown, the following propo- 

sitions are submitted for consideration ; — 

I. The custom in vogue in this country of estimating the ages 
in a grade by a mean average age is fallacious and untrust- 
worthy. 

Il. The mean average age of a class completing a ward school 
course is a false standard by which to judge of the time 
required for each pupil to do the work. 

III. That pupils of ordinary intellectual ability have completed, 
and do complete, in a satisfactory manuer, as heavy a course 
of study in seven years as is pursued in all first-class city 
schools of this country. 

IV. The educational effect a seven-year course has on high 
school attendance. 

rom the very nature of the question proposed, it necessarily 


follows that I must draw largely from my own observation and 


experience. 
A seven-year course for ward schools is not a recent discovery 
in Kansas City. The schools were organized on this basis in 1867, | 


and have been operated on it ever since. Therefore, I speak with 
confidence, strengthened by convictions as deeply and clearly fixed 
aS any one can possibly have after watching and directing this 
work for twenty-nine years. Had I found after going to Kansas 
City that the children required eight years to do the work satisfac- 
torily, I would have asked the Board of Education to change from 
seven to eight years; but I have never found it necessary, or even 
desirable to suggest a changes Beginning under the seven-year 
course and not feeling sure at first as to results, I watched care- 
fully and cautiously the entire work over which the pupils passed, 
and I made it a point to test our seven-year pupils with all kinds 
of questions used by the eight-year pupils in the best schools of 
this country; and our seven-year pupils stood as high as the 
highest, whether the questions were from Brooklyn, “The Regents’ 
Examination Questions of New York,” « Civil Service,” or “ West 
Point preliminary questions,” or those prepared by city or state 


superintendents. The tests were chiefly on English Grammar and 
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Composition, Arithmetic, Geography, and United States History. 
We have always emphasized reading, spelling, writing, and the 
four branches previously mentioned and not neglected vocal music, 
drawing and calisthenics. 

In presenting my argument, I regret that other school systems 
did not have, or at least, supply the information I wanted; or if it 
was published, it was in such vague form that I could not organize 
it for any useful or reliable purpose. These explanatory remarks 
prepare the way for entering upon the discussion of the four prop- 
ositions previously announced. 

I. THe CUSTOM IN VOGUE IN THIS COUNTRY OF ESTIMATING 
THE AGES OF CHILDREN IN A GRADE BY A MEAN AVERAGE AGE 
IS FALLACIOUS AND UNTRUSTWORTHY. 

When a pupil enters school at the beginning or during the school 
year, his age in years and months is recorded; but in making up 
the table of ages (for publication in Annual Reports) he is ustally 
counted six till he is seven, the months being omitted, and so on 
for each succeeding year. It is also assumed that if the age of 
admission be six years, that practically all the pupils in the first 
grade are somewhere between six and seven years old, and the 
same assumption is made for each of the following grades. That 
is, the pupils thus massed by years instead of by scholarship and 
educational proficiency, give many surprises when a critical exam- 
ination of classes is made involving both age and proficiency. If 
the age theory be the correct one, all fourteen-year-old pupils 
should be in the highest class almost ready for high school. On 
the contrary, I have found that the ages of children in every grade 
vary from eight to ten years. This variation in age in the same 
grades has existed in Kansas City schools for more than a quarter 
of a century, and I have no reason to believe that it is an anomaly 
and is not found in other cities. 

The following will illustrate this point: —In Missouri, children 
are admitted when six years old to school if their parents wish to 
send them then. Now the Kansas City School Report for 1902, 
shows that 6,966 children belonged to the first grade. According 
to theory, all these children should have been between six and 
seven years old, or very nearly all of them; whereas, 3,044 were 


between six and seven, counting their ages in years and months; 
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2,100 between seven and eight; 1,002 between eight and nine; 
426 between nine and ten; 215 between ten and eleven; &9 be- 
tween eleven and twelve; 53.between twelve and thirteen; 21 
between thirteen and fourteen; three between fourteen and fifteen, 
and one sixteen. ‘The mean average age of all these children was 
seven years, five months and twenty days. But only forty-four 
per cent. of these children were between six and seven years old 
at the time of enrollment, while fifty-six per cent. were more 
than seven years old. The extreme limit between the youngest 
and the oldest was ten years, and this variation is only slightly 
changed throughout all the other grades. 
The Second Grade. 

In this grade the breadth was from six to sixteen, out of a total 
enrollment of 3,760,— 1,856 boys and 1,904 girls grouped by years 
as follows: 72 between six and seven: 724 between seven 
and eight; 1,214 between eight and nine; &78 between nine 
and ten; 467 between ten and eleven; 226 between eleven and 
twelve; 111 between twelve and thirteen; 42 between thirteen 
and fourteen; 20 between fourteen and fifteen: 5 between fifteen 
and sixteen, and 2 sixteen. That is, thirty-four per cent. from six 
to eight years of age, while sixty-six per cent. were above eight 
years old. Statistically, these children should have been between 
seven and eight years of age, yet only twenty per cent. fell within 
this limit, and eighty per cent. above it. 

The Third Grade. 

This grade presents a still wider variation, ranging from six to 
seventeen years — two pupils being six years old and one seven- 
teen. The enrollment in this grade was 3,974, or 2,001 boys and 
1,973 girls. From six to nine years of age, there were only 609 
children, completely upsetting all theoretical predictions, but be- 
tween nine and ten, 1,090; between ten and eleven, 1,042; between 
eleven and twelve, 596; and 637 above twelve years of age. Not 
quite fifteen per cent. of these children were from six to nine years 
of age. 

The Fourth Grade. 


The variation remains unchanged, beginning with seven and ex- 
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tending to eighteen. The enrollment in this grade was 3,780 — 
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1,872 boys and 1,908 girls. Theoretically, the large bulk of these 
children should have been between nine and ten years old. Asa 
matter of fact, 1,515 children were registered as being from seven 
to ten years old, and 2,267 from eleven to eighteen years. In this 
grade just forty per cent. were where theory places them, and sixty 
per cent. above it. By condensation, however, ninety-one per 
cent. of the pupils were from nine to thirteen, seven per cent. 
above thirteen years old, and nearly two per cent. were under nine. 
It is in this grade, however, where the masses begin to consolidate, 
and the enrollment conforms somewhat more closely to theory. 
The massing pupils within a narrower limit is also observable. 
Thi Fifth Grade. 

In this grade there were enrolled 2,912 pupils ;— 1,297 boys and 
1,615 girls. The ages varied here from eight to twenty, but 1,907 
were from eight to twelve years old, and 1,005 from thirteen to 
twenty. Of every thousand pupils in this grade 630 were from 
nine to thirteen, while 567 were over thirteen. Considering the 
ages of the pupils as a sort of “ milky-way,” the cluster was thick- 
est from ten to thirteen. It should be remarked in passing, that 
the boys in the fourth and fifth grades have commenced to drop 
out of school, and the girls are in the ascendency. 

The Sixth Grade. 

In this grade the consolidation thickens from eleven to fourteen, 
there being 86 per cent. within these limits, 12} per cent. above 
fifteen years of age, and 1} per cent. between eight and nine. The 
total enrollment in this grade was 2,242, there being 999 boys and 
1,243 girls. 

The Seventh Grade. 

The total enrollment in this grade was 1,828 —763 boys and 
1,065 girls. The ages of these pupils are from eleven to nineteen, 
there being 31 eleven years old, and two nineteen. Of the total 
enrollment, 1,609 were from ten to fifteen years old, and 219 were 
from sixteen to eighteen. 

In another way, 86 children out of every hundred pupils in this 
grade were comprised within the limits between eleven and fifteen 
years of age, while the mean average age of the grade was 14 


years and 14 days. 
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The most carefully prepared mean average reports by years are 
those of the Cleveland schools made by Superintendent Jones, but 
unfortunately for the purpose that I had in view these tables, so 
laboriously wrought out, do not tell what I wanted to know con- 
cerning the ages of the children individually. Nevertheless, his 
tables are instructive in showing the phases of school statistics by 
mean averages. From Table Four, Cleveland Report for 1901, 
one could infer that every child upon entering the first primary 
room that year was between six and seven, and so on year by year 
up through the eighth grade. The regularity in ages, like a long 
flight of stairs, is very monotonous —a year at a step. 

This fact strengthens the belief that an examination based upon 
age and educational standing, would reveal a different set of con- 
ditions even where compulsory laws exist and are enforced, if 
enforced. 

Il. THe Mean AVERAGE AGE or A CLASS COMPLETING A 
WARD SCHOOL COURSE, IS A FALSE STANDARD BY WHICH TO 
JUDGE OF THE TIME FOR EACH PUPIL TO DO THE WORK. 


Ages of Pupils Entering High NSehools. 


In the investigation of this particular phase of the subject, I 
shall endeavor to show the unreliableness of mean average ages 
from different points of view. The first is from the Minneapolis 
Report of Superintendent Jordan for 1901, which is very complete 
in the presentation of this subject. On page 62, showing the ages 
of the pupils in the high school that year is the following: Num- 
ber twelve years of age, 5; thirteen years, 39: fourteen years, 
223; fifteen years, 502; sixteen years, 681; seventeen years, 564; 
eighteen years, 346; nineteen years, 152; twenty years, 48; twenty- 
one years, 21; over twenty-one years, 3; total, 2,584. By grades 
or years in high school, these pupils are grouped as follows: First 
year, 984; second year, 770; third year, 518; fourth year, 312. 

I quote next from Superintendent Soldan’s report of the St. 
Louis Schools, 1900, an extract submitted by Principal William 
J.S. Bryan. There were 855 pupils admitted to the high school 
that year. Thirteen were twelve years old: 63, thirteen: 228, 
fourteen: 270, fifteen; 201, sixteen: and 80, seventeen. By 


taking the entire enrollment in St. Louis, which was 1,995, the 
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per cent. by ages are practically the same as those from Minne- 
apolis, that is, there were 14 pupils twelve years old; 76, thirteen ; 
320, fourteen; 457, fifteen; 502, sixteen; 359, seventeen; 177, 
eighteen; 629, nineteen; and 26, twenty years old. 

In these two cities whose systems of schools are among the best 
on the continent, the ages of the pupils in the high schools range 
from twelve to over twenty years, each having the largest percent- 
ages in the fourteenth, fifteenth sixteenth and seventeenth years: 
but the extreme limits here are in line with those that I had pre- 
viously found to exist in the ward schools of Kansas City. 

Attention is next called to Superintendent Maxwell’s Third 
Annual Report of the City of New York for the year ending July 
31, 1901, under the head of the « Average Age of the Elementary 
School Graduates,” which is as follows: “The following table 
shows the average age of the children graduated from the elemen- 
tary schools during the year in each of the boroughs: two classes 
graduated, one in February, 1901, and the other in June, 1901. I 
will give the ages of the February class first: Manhattan and the 
Bronx — boys 14 years and 6 months, girls 14 years and 7 months: 


Brooklyn — boys 14 years and 9 months, girls 15 years; Queens 

boys 14 years, and girls 14 years and 6 months; Richmond — 
boys 14 years, girls 14 years. June: Manhattan and Bronx — 
boys 14 years and 6 months, girls 14 years and 7 months; Brook- 
lyn — boys 14 years and 8 months, girls 14 years and 10 months ; 
(Jueens — boys 14 years and 3 months, girls 14 years.” Along side 
the New York report I will set the average ages of those entering 
the Cleveland High Schools, according to the report of 1901: 
Central High School, 14.3 years; East High, 14.9 years; Lincoln 
High, 14.9 years; South High, 14.6 years, and West High, 15 
years. These two reports are practically the same. 

Appended to the New York table is the following by Supt. 
Maxwell: “The fact that the boys and girls graduate from the 
seven-year course in the elementary schools of Manhattan and the 
Bronx are on the average quite as old as the boys and girls who 
graduate from the eight-year courses in the elementary schools of 
Brooklyn and Queens, and they are older than the graduates of 
the Richmond schools, destroys the last argument that remained 


to those who advocate the maintenance of a course of study of 
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seven years in the elementary schools. A seven-year course is 
made for the bright pupils, and places the average and dull pupils 
at a most decided disadvantage. An eight-year course is_ best 
adapted for the average and the poor pupils who must in the nature 
of things constitute the great majority, while provision may easily 
be made for the bright pupils to graduate in seven years, if they 
are able to accomplish the work of the grades in that time.” 

It is just such an inference as this that I wish to examine from 
the bottom as well as from the top of a city school system. The 
only real argument, so far as can be discovered in the New York 
Report, is a series of averages, and mean averages at that. To 


meet this inference I now invite attention to the 
Ayes of Pupils in the Kansas City High Schools in 1902. 


To see whether the pupils in the Kansas City High Schools are 
younger or older than those in other high schools of corresponding 
grade, I submit the following facts as bearing directly on this sub- 
ject. For the year closing June, 1902, the total enrollment of 
pupils in the four high schools was 3,653 — 1,419 boys and 2,245 
girls; there were 18 boys twelve years old; 117, thirteen years 
old; 249, fourteen years old; 324, fifteen; 289, sixteen; 259, 
seventeen; 110, eighteen; 54, nineteen; 19, twenty. Of the girls 
— 29 were twelve years old; 245, thirteen; 565, fourteen; 800, 
fifteen; 661, sixteen; 661, seventeen; 347, eighteen; 135, nine- 
teen; 52, twenty. 

Bringing the pupils in the high schools of St. Louis, Minneap- 
olis, and Kansas City together, the total enrollment was 8,230, 
and taking the ratio of percentages of each year to the total enroll- 
ment in the high schools, St. Louis and Kansas City are practically 
the same for the 12th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th years, but 
in the 13th, Kansas City has three per cent. more than St. Louis, 
one per cent. less in the 15th, and three per cent. less in the 16th. 
In St. Louis and Kansas City 45.4 per cent. and 44.7 per cent. 
of the high school pupils are from twelve to fifteen years of age 
respectively, while in Minneapolis 29.4 are from twelve to fifteen ; 
but in Minneapolis 61.6 per cent. of the pupils are from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age, and 52.1 per cent. and 50.6 per cent. in St. 
Louis and Kansas City respectively. This comparison relates only 
to the ages of pupils, and not to the years in high school classes. 


This distinction is important. 
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Ay 8 of Pupils Prepared tor Admission to Kansas City Sehools 
in September, 1902. 

There were 1,200 who gave in reports, 1,130 white children and 
70 negroes. There were 487 white boys and 6453 white girls; 20 
negro boys and 50 negro girls. These reports were made out at 
the close of the school year and the pupils counted their ages to 
September 15th, and the items are all in years and months for each 
pupil; but in order to condense this information I shall handle the 
statistics in periods of six months each for convenience. Two 
white boys, between eleven and twelve, would enter high school, 
one being eleven years and five months old and the other eleven 
and nine months old; 12 boys and 4 girls, between 12 and 12} 
years old; 15 boys and 12 girls, between 12) and 13 years; 40 
2 
» 


boys and 60 girls, between 13 and 13} years old; 61 boys and 54 


» 
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girls, between 13} and 14 years old; 8 
14 and 14! years old; 68 boys and 89 girls, between 14} and 15 


boys and 129 girls, between 


years old; 90 boys and 128 girls, between 15 and 15] years old; 
40 boys and 62 girls, between 15} and 16 years old; 45 boys and 
®9 girls, between 16 and 16} years old; 9 boys and 25 girls, be- 
tween 16} and 17 years old; 21 boys and 21 girls, 17 years old. 
From an analysis of this table which is published in detail in the 
Kansas City Annual Report, the following items are obtained: Of 
11530 white pupils prepared and certificated for admission to the 
high school last September, 3.8 per cent. were twelve years old at 
the date of admission 19 per cent., thirteen ; 32 per cent., fourteen ; 
28.3 per cent., fifteen; 12.3 per cent., sixteen; 2.6 per cent., 
seventeen; 1.1 per cent., eighteen. 

Only one other table of this character have I found, and it is by 
Principal Bryan of St. Louis, who has kept these items since 1893. 
His statistics on this point for 1900 are as follows: 1.5 per cent. 
were twelve years old; 7.4 per cent., thirteen; 26.7 per cent., four- 
teen; 51.6 per cent., fifteen; 25.5 per cent., sixteen; 9.5 per cent., 
seventeen. 

Putting these figures from St. Louis and Kansas City together, 
in St. Louis 35.6 per cent. of the pupils admitted to the high 
school were registered as being from twelve to fourteen years of 
age, and in Kansas City 56.4 per cent. of the corresponding age, 


and if those classified as being fifteen be included, then in St. 


Louis 67.5 per cent. and in Kansas City 84.7 per cent. 
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Time Require d to Complete Ward Sehool Course. 


A special report was made to me in September, 1902, by 
f41 boys and 554 girls who entered, or intended to enter high 
school, stating the length of time each pupil had taken in ward 
school or rural school to prepare for high school, counting nine 
months to the year. Nearly all these children had been prepared 
in the Kansas City public schools. The boys reported as follows: 
6 had completed the ward school course in four and one-half years; 
11 in five years; 55 in six years; 29 in six and one-half years; 
209 in seven years; 29 in seven and one-half years; 9 in nine 
years; 3 in ten years; 2 in eleven years. Of the 554 girls, 3 had 
completed the work in three years; 6 in five years; 5 in five and 
one-half years ; 80 in six years; 290 in seven years; 26 in seven and 
one-half years ; 104 in eight years; 1 in eight and one-half years; 
9 in nine years; and 2 in eleven years. Putting this in another 
form, 71 per cent. of the boys had completed the course of study 
in seven years or less, 27 per cent. required from seven to eight 
years to complete it, and two per cent. required more than eight 
years; and of the 554 girls to enter high school, 74 per cent. had 
completed the course of study in seven years or less, 251 per cent. 
between seven and eight years and 2! per cent. more than eight 
years. 

This statement does not differ in any material respect from 
several other reports I have published upon pre\ ious occasions and 
at different intervals, and I think it and other similar reports 
materially invalidate Superintendent Maxwell’s inference that a 
seven-year course is made for bright pupils only. His conclusion 
must have been based on a series of arithmetical averages. 

Substantiating this report made from the pupils of 1901 who 
entered high school, I herewith submit summaries from the pupils 
of the four high schools of Kansas city who are members of the 
graduating classes in June 1903. This information was _ pro- 
eured from the pupils directly who filled out a printed blank 
which I had prepared, and which was returned to me Dec. 25, 1902. 
In this report a school year is also counted as nine months. 

The total number of boys who reported is 145; 3 had completed 
the ward school work in two years; 2 in two and one-third years: 


2 in three years: 3 in four years; 6 in five years; 42 in six and 
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one-half years; 61 in seven years; 20 in eight years; + in nine 
years; putting this in briefer form, 119 had completed the ward 
school studies in 7 years and less, while it took 24 more than 
seven years. 

Of 288 girls only 42 attended ward school more than seven 
years ; more specifically, 4 had completed the ward school work in 
two years, 7 in three years, 10 in four years, 28 in five years, 59 
in six years, 138 in seven years, 27 in eight years, 10 in nine 
years, 5 in ten years. 

Condensing, eighty-five per cent. had completed the ward 
school course of study in seven years and less. This again con- 
firms the argument hitherto adduced in regard to a seven-year 
course, and that it is not made for bright children only. It is 
pertinent to remark in this connection that I have upon three 
former oceasions examined into all cases of failure to do ward 
school work on time, and I found the chief causes to be irregular 
attendance, loss of time by changing from one school to another, 


sickness, and a few eases of inability to do the work. 


HI. PHar Pupits oF ORDINARY INTELLECTUAL ABILITY Do 
COMPLETE, IN A SATISFACTORY MANNER, AS HEAVY A COURSE 
OF STUDY, IN SEVEN YEARS AS IS PURSUED IN ALL FIRST-CLASS 
City SCHOOLS IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The Subject Matter in a Seven-year Course. 

The quality and quantity of subject matter in an eight year 
course have appeared to superintendents, principals and teachers 
engaged in graded school work as incapable of reduction or com- 
pression into a seven-year course, without some losses of the 
essentials in the common branches. I admit that the announce- 
ment of such a proposition to conservative school people, is very 
repellent to their habits of thought. This feelinggis apparent in 
Superintendent Soldan’s excellent paper read at Chicago, Nov. 
Sth, 1902, before the Annual Conference of High Schools and 
Academies in which he discussed — “Shortening the Course in 
Elementary Schools.” As I read between the lines in his pub- 
lished paper, he is haunted by a strong misgiving in regard to 
subject matter. He thinks that possibly the substitution of one 


text-book in geography for the customary two books, with the 
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reduction of text-books in arithmetic would be necessary; he 
would put stress on the practical acquisition of good English 
(deferring some of the formal grammar to the time when a foreign 
language is studied in high school) and that a change in the 
method of conducting recitations, would become necessary per- 
haps. With modifications such as are indicated, he thought a 
seven-year course might become feasible. With all due respect to 
the opinion of a man so able as Superintendent Soldan and one 
whose judgment is always calm and judical, I must dissent most 
earnestly from his views of a “ bob-tail” course of study, and | 
therefore deal with the entire question on the basic fact that all 
the necessary work done in an eight year course in order to pre- 
pare children tor life or a high school course, Can be done, and is 
done just as well in seven years. Why should a child be kept 
eight years On an area of school work that can be done in seven 


~ 


years under the limitation stated at the beginning of this paper: 


Continued in May Education. 
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PRESIDENT KING OF OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
JAS. H. ROSS, BOSTON, MASS, 


SHORTLY after the late John Henry Barrows, D. D., was elec- 
S ted to the Presidency of Oberlin College, he nominatedas its 
Dean, Henry Churchill King, D. D., who had been identified with 
it since his graduation in 1879 and as Professor of theology in 
Oberlin Seminary since 1897. The trustees of Oberlin, Nov. 19th., 
elected Dean King to the Presidency in succession to President 
Barrows. The election is the culmination and the reward of more 
than two decades of efficient service, wholly in educational work, 
and entirely as a leader in the higher education. The President- 
elect has been a vital force in the development of the College and 
Seminary, and is such a profound believer in the doctrine that relig- 
ion is a matter of personal relations and friendship between God 
and man and man and his fellowman, that he has exemplified this 
truth in his relations with students. The implication is that he 
has disbelieved in the too frequent practice of simply lecturing to 
students and then leaving them to themselves. He has invited in- 
timacy, has discerned promising men and stimulated them and he 
has befriended those who were embarrassed by race predjuice, es- 
pecially the colored people. His environment has afforded occas- 
ion and opportunity for such work and _ been friendly to it; for 
Oberlin, historically, has drawn no lines of sex, color, or condition. 
The tests required have been mental, moral and religious, and no 
other discriminations have been made. 

Professor King’s own preparation for professional education was 
supplemented by two post-graduate courses, one at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1882-4, as soon as he had left the Seminary and one in 
1893-4 in Berlin, after he had been teaching mathematics, psychol- 
ogy and philosophy for ten years. For five years he has been a 
teacher ot theology, and his studies in theology have led to the 
publication of two volumes on that subject, one on its reconstruct- 
ion or re-statement: and one on the social consciousness, a seq uel in 
fact to the first volume. The development of educational work in 
summer during the last few years, leading’ to the organization of a 


variety of summer schools for general education and for the study 
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of the Bible, missions and theology, has brought Professor King 
before the educational public and tlie student world, and given him 
a unique opportunity for the exercise of his great gifts, which he 
has been quick and glad to utilize. He has been equally welcom- 
ed at Harvard and Northfield, in critical work and in popular ad- 
dresses. Few lecturers would be liable to satisfy both of these 
constituencies. Professor King has succeeded to a remarkable de- 
gree. He was a member of the committee of ten, of which Presi- 
dent Eliot was chairman, which a decade since made a report that 
covered over the whole field of secondary education and exerted 
au marked influence upon experts in education and_ professional 
teachers. Modern life must be met in a modern way, is one of the 
maxims upon which he has proceeded and although it is a truism, 
it has needed emphasis, re-affirmation and incorporation into the 
current ways and means of doing things. Dean King has carried 
this idea into his work as a teacher, in the department of psychol- 
ogy, philosophy and theology. His has been the inductive, exper- 
imental, scientific method, in teaching the abstruse sciences and in 
regarding the social consciousness as a means of knowledge, as 
well as a source of judgement. He is not a radical, not an extrem- 
ist. He seeks to see all sides of a disputed subject and to be 
equable in temper and fair in his estimates of varying phases of 
truth. 

He has sought to help laymen, in an intellectual and spiritual 
way. His Sunday morning Bible Class, which he has conducted 
with marked success for eighteen years, has been a voluntary effort 
to give religious and Christian training to the students, regardless 
of their coming occupations and professions. He has remained in 
Oberlin for this purpose, declining outside invitations to preach. 
He has recognized that the children of to-day encounter a volume 
of information and lines of thought, of which their immediate fore- 
fathers are oblivious, in natural science, history and comparative 
literature. He has recognized that many of the sciences, compar- 
itively speaking are young. He affirms that the historical sense is 
almost a product of the 19th century, beginning with Herder, and 
that it has meant inevitable changes in Biblical interpretation, which 
means re-interpretation so as to give to ancient facts and conditions, 


their full of face value, in the light of the intellectual, moral and 
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religious atmosphere of the times. He deprecates the failure to 
discriminate between vital religious interests, and the incidents and 
accidents of mere process and method. He has studied thoroughly 
the doctrine of evolution and published its Bibliography and he holds 
that it has strengthened the argument from design for the existence 
of God, replacing various small designs by one all embracing de- 
sign. He believes that attempts to eliminate the miraculous have 
fallen of their own weight. He realizes that the @ priori argu- 
ment as to what can or can not be in the realm of facts is obviously 
weak. The seemingly impossible has been realized too often. The 
wonders are too numerous, too great, too constant. He is optim- 
istic as to the outcome of the apologetics and evidences of Christi- 
anity which have matured as the result of the scholastic revelations 
and debates of the last two generations. Progress has been made. 
Gains have become evident in the final conclusions of thinkers, the 
explorers and exegetes of the new realms of knowledge. Christi- 
anity, historically considered, is in a more defensible position than 
it was in the thirties, after Strauss published his “Life of Jesus.” 
He thinks that the higher criticism of the Old Testament is mis- 
understood, and that it is simply a method of study of the books of 
the Bible to ascertain their age, authorship, unity, literary formand 
reliability; that no reasonable objection to it can be made, if it be 
correctly understood, that its difficulties would vanish for the laity 
if they would make original, inductive studies of the Bible, book by 
book, that its final results will generate an improved order of 
preachers, and that the dark Continent of Old Testament prophecy 
can be transformed into the light Continent of new knowledge and 
new truth. He asserts that the fundamental moral and _ spiritual 
convictions of our time are reverence of personality, freedom of 
conscience and freedom of investigation; law in the spiritual world, 
yet the subordination of the mechanical and the unity of the ethi- 
cal life in love; no separation of the sacred and secular; the social 
conscience, the central importance of action, the recognition of 
Christ as the supreme person. Other times have realized and cher- 
ished these convictions, but in our day they are so emphasized as to 
constitute the present truth, the present body of truths. 

Professor King is, therefore, not a heretic. He is not suspected 


of being one. » He does not expect nor receive assent to all his 
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ideas, but he so holds and utters them that thinking people, in in- 
stitutions of learning and in popular assemblies welcome his guid- 
ance through the maize of modern knowledge. They are re-assured 
of faith and hope and immortality. They realize that the funda- 
mentals remain, that only the traditional and the ephemeral vanish. 

Professor King’s entire graduate career, covering twenty-three 
years has been devoted to Oberlin College and Seminary. He has 
been a versatile teacher, a leader of the students and in the Faculty. 
He has been Dean for a quadrennium and Acting-President in the 
interim since the death of President Barrows in June last. The 
assumption of his new office will be natural and easy. He can ex- 
ecute his plans for expansion as he could not in any subordinate or 
transient position. Many of them are mature, ready for immediate 
adoption. Pre-eminently he will be an educator, not surrendering 
the opportunity to teach and to preach, not holding the students as 
individuals or as a body at a distance, but living with them and for 
them. Such work cannot fail to commend itself to the educational, 
beneficent and CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 
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THE ENGLISH POPULAR SCHOOLS* 


FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 

*Prefatory Note.—These articles are based in part on a study of the English popular 
schools on the ground. Inthis study the writer visited city schools and country schools, 
voluntary schools and board schools (including pupil-teacher centers,) schools under prom- 
inent boards in populous centers and schools under small boards. He came in contact with 


schoo] children, parents, teachers, inspectors, school-board men and church-school managers. 
He did not confine himself to a single district, nor to one part of England. 


A S a prominent educator remarked during a suggestive con- 


versation on the school question, “ England is an extra- 
ordinary mosaic of very ancient differences.” In this sentence he 
strikingly summed up a whole series of conditions which have had 
their influence in educational as well as in political and religious 
lines. Unanimity in sentiment and purpose during the formative 
period of our educational policy made progress toward a free and 
comprehensive school system easy and rapid, and brought into it 
great unity. These conditions have had no parallel in England. 
Popular education has developed slowly and, in a way, unsystem- 
atically. It has various and not always harmonious elements, and 
is thus weighted with rivalry and jealousies. 

When our education separated itself from England and estab- 
lished its first “grammar” and elementary schools after English 
and Dutch models, English education was a branch of church 
activity. If there were no other evidence, an examination of text- 
books of the period would convince one of the close connection 
between church and school. An important, and probably the im- 
portant, function of early education was to maintain and propa- 
gate church doctrine and to form adherents of the church. As 
late as a hundred years ago all the elementary schools were ex- 
pressions of church charity or of private benevolence, and today, 
though changes have come, they show their historical associations. 
During the last century they were organized into several series by 
different church organizations, the oldest being the National So- 
ciety of the Established Church, and the British Society, repre- 
senting the Dissenters. All the schools come under the significant 
title, « Voluntary Schools.” 
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In 1870 there came into existence a new series of schools known 
as Board Schools, managed by locally elected boards and supported 
to a considerable extent by rates or taxes. This series was organ- 
ized because of deficiencies in existing schools,— both in number 
and quality,— and in part, perhaps, because of a desire for unsec- 
tarian education. In this series government influence and local 
initiative were judiciously combined. 

England has thus had a dual system of schools, made up of the 
Board series and the Voluntary series,( ! )— the former unified, the 
latter consisting of various denominational groups. Since 1833 the 
government has co-operated in the support of elementary schools. 
Today it distributes among them annually nearly %300,000,000. 
Co-operation in support has brought co-operation in management, 
and as a result, in spite of the double diversity to which reference 


has been made, considerable uniformity has been secured. <A cer- 


. tain amount of uniformity may also have grown out of the general 


environment of the schools. At the same time there is a great 
lack of unity in organization and administration. The new Edu- 
cation Bill attempts to deal with this condition through a scheme 
for partial unification. 

But it is not my plan to go into school history in detail. I 
shall give this more at length elsewhere, and shall here concern 
myself more particularly with organization and administration, 
internal and external,—and with the evolution of the English 
teacher. 

Administration : 

The history of the elementary schools indicates clearly the 
general plan of management. <A brief description of details must 
now be added, and in this connection it will be convenient to con- 
sider the two series of schools separately. 

1. The series of Voluntary schools has been fostered and in a 
large degree supported by the church.(?) The sources of income 
are voluntary contributions, school fees and government grants. 
The general administrative body is the church society with which 
the particular series of schools is connected. ‘The most prominent 

1, Government regulations were such that overlappings inthe two series were care- 
fully avoided. 


2. This is true only when the whole period of their history is considered. At present 
the government supplies two thirds of their income. 
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body is the National Society of the Church of England, whose 
schools out-number all other church schools nearly five to one.(1) 
But each school or “school group” is administered by a small ex- 
ecutive body called the “ Managers,” appointed through the church 
organization. In the National schools the Vicar is generally the 
most important factor in this local board and often practically 
manages the school. He is particularly concerned with the religious 
instruction in the school (though he is perhaps guided by official 
syllabi). The managers have large powers. They build and 
maintain school houses; appoint and dismiss teachers; determine 
the scope of the curriculum (in connection with government 
officials) above a certain prescribed minimum, and, in general, 
attend to all details of administration. Down to 1833 the church 
had exclusive control of its schools. Government investigations 
and reports seem to have been the only external influences. But 
very early after the first public grant was passed a government 


Board was appointed, called the Committee of Council on Edu- 


cation,(?) which came to have very close and important relations 
with the schools. Regulations were made as to qualifications of 
teachers, equipment of schools, the curriculum, and the efficiency 
of the school work,—-and they were systematized, and elaborated 
in great detail in what is known as the Code. For the application 
of the Code to the schools the Committee, or the Education 
Department, as it was known, appointed Inspectors, University 
trained men and tried masters, who reported on the efficiency of 
the schools as related to government standards. Grants are not 
assured the schools. They depend on the fulfilment of condi- 
tions, and the inspectors are the judges. The practical effects of 
this supervision are seen in the uniform regard for government 
regulations and punctilious care in carrying them out. Its inei- 
sive power was evident in two or three cases which came to my 
notice, where unsuitable buildings had been condemned, and in 


one case where both school and work had been condemned. Un- 


1. Inspected schools in 1901 were distributed as follows: National or Church of Eng- 


land Schools, 11,731; Wesleyan, 458; Roman Catholic, 1054; British Society, ete., 1073; Board 
Schools, 5797. 


“9. The “ Committee of Council” was first established in 1839. It was formed of mem- 
bers uf the Privy Council. Its President was a member of the House of Lords, while its 
Vice-President represented it in the House of Commons and was its most responsible officer. 
It had a regular departmental organization at Whitehall with a force of inspectors, (divided 
into chief inspectors, sub-inspectors and assistants), and an oflice force of examiners. 
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der existing conditions and financial stress it would be only ex- 


| treme cases which would thus feel the inspector's rod. It is 
| needed in more schools than actually feel it. Conditions, how- 
ever, are bound to improve. 
As to the Code, the tendency once was to map out the work | 
with great exactness and to test the efficiency by periodical exam- 
inations, which were looked forward to as the sum and end of 
effort. Grants were distributed on the basis of results,— numeri- | 
eal results,— and even teachers’ salaries were determined, at least 
in part, by the number of passes. This was what was known as 
: “payment by results.” The arithmetic of inspection, however, 
gradually gave way before criticism and sounder pedagogical 
) thought. Today, therefore, there is more opportunity for spontan- 
) eity in developing educational plans, and there are more healthful 
conditions for the growth of self-reliance, unselfish interest, and 
professional spirit. But the impress of the old system is. still 
evident. 
! Side by side with the Education Department there grew up ! 
what is known as the Science and Art Department, with an organi- 
. zation similar to the one already described. Beginning in a small | 
! way about 1841 it grew into a vigorous organization, controlling 
large government grants. Its influence extended beyond its name, | 
) for the scope of its work was generously interpreted to include any 
. secondary study outside of Latin and Greek. We are here how- 
ever, concerned only with elementary science, drawing and 
manual training, which it introduced into the elementary schools 
i | and later turned over to the Education Department for supervision. 
There was thus another duality in the management of the 
| schools which it was desirable to abolish or modify. This was 
: accomplished in part in 1899. There is now a general Board of 
) Education and the two departments form two “ bureaus” in its 
organization. 
| 2. Theadministration of Board Schools has been exactly parallel 
| with that of the church schools, except that the school-board 
i | already referred to in the historical part of this article, takes the 


| 
| 
) i 


place of the Society and the Managers: and the rates or taxes, 


levied at the request of this school-board, and disbursed by the 
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same authority, are substituted for voluntary contributions. In 
the board schools therefore, we have the Education Department 
of the Government determining the general requirements and 
superintending and directing by means of inspectors and the code ; 
and the managers attending to all local details and carrying out 


the instructions of the central authority. 


Attendance . 


The compulsory principle came in with the Bill of 1870. It 
remained, however, for subsequent legislation to make the prin- 
ciple effective. Regulations have since been extended so that a 
high ideal has been formulated.(!) But in many ways England 
has not a strong educational sentiment, so that the execution of 
the law is far from perfect; it varies in efficiency in different com- 
munities. The same weakness of educational sentiment shows 
itself in the tendency to leave school as soon as the government 
limit is reached. ‘This is not due merely to the pressure of econ- 
omic conditions. The cause lies deeper. Space, however, forbids 
a more extended treatment of this topic here. 


Patrons of the Sehool 2 


The popular schools are patronized by what are called the lower 
classes and by a certain portion of the middle class. It would 
perhaps be better to say, they are patronized by the common people. 
Class distinctions have been sharply drawn in school attendance. 
The higher middle class has no connection whatever with the 
schools. Many families, (perhaps it would not be too much to 
say, most families), from other sections of the middle class, have 
preferred to send to private or adventure schools in order to main- 
tain position. This may be done even where the Board Schools 
offer better advantages. A master of a prominent Board School 
of higher rank told me that if he should send his boy to these 
schools he would have to “move from the square on which he 
lived,” meaning that social relations would be cut short,— and yet 

1. The legal age limits are 5 and 14 years, but after 11 a pupil may obtain partial or total 
exemption on certain conditions (relating to previous attendance and standard reached.) 


There are about 75,000 * half timers” in the schools, but they represent a vanishing factor, as 
there has been a steady decrease for more than twenty years. With advancing efliciency 


1" 


and scope of compulsion enrolment has increased from 1,700,000 in 1870 to 5,750,000 in 190i, 
an average attendance from 1,100,000 to 4,700,000 
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he believed that his son would secure a better education in the 
soard Schools. There sometimes appears some slight class dis- 
tinction, or a suspicion of it, on the part of the schools them- 
selves in their preference for pupils, though of course, they have 
no power to refuse admission, so long as there is room. Again, 
parents sometimes prefer fees in the elementary schools to make 
the attendance more select. But class feeling, at least so far as it 
relates to schools, is slowly giving way in parts of the middle 
class. Since the Board Schools have advanced standards and im- 
proved school architecture persons are patronizing them who once 
would not have looked at them.(!) Board Schools have quietly 


won their way on their merits. 
Organization of the Schools: 


The typical plan of school organization in England is that of 
school groups, though the separate school unit must of course rule 
under certain conditions. In the first place England always pro- 
vides two schools in each district, one for infants (* babies,” as 
they are familiarly called), taking children between the ages of 
three and six, and one for older pupils between six and fourteen. 
Sometimes the latter are divided into junior and senior schools, 
the point of cleavage being the fourth standard (normally contain- 
ing children of ten.(2) In the second place England separates 
boys and girls in the schools. The London school-board, how- 
ever, has inclined to coeducation in its newest schools, and results 
seem favorable. In this connection it may be noted that physi- 
ological and psychological differences in the sexes do not seem to 
accentuate themselves, enough to warrant a separation till the 
secondary or adolescent period. At this stage some kind of 
individualizing opportunities seem desirable for scholastic purposes 
alone, but this does not necessarily involve strict division. In the 
third place, “ centers” for training in laundry work, « housewifery ” 
and nursing, wood-working, and (occasionally) metal working, form 
part of the school group, at least in the larger cities. These cen- 


ters are established at convenient intervals, so that each will be 


1. This applies, of course, to city schools. 


2. This division seems to occur in certain large schools where the upper section offers 
work in addition to the ordinary elementary studies. 
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ing is of course more or less complete according to circum- 


ig 
stances, ranging from the imperfect classification of a one-room 
school with one or two teachers to the completely organized school 
which has a separate room and separate teacher for each standard. 

Infant schools are divided into two or three classes, as the con- 
ditions of the school suggest. Sometimes a fourth is added by 
assigning pupils of standard one (of the upper school) to this 
department. 

There seem to be some individual attempts at elasticity in 
grading, but I have not sufficient facts to warrant a generalization 
here.— I judge, from my general knowledge of the schools, that 
there has been no systematic work in this line and that the matter 
has not received the attention accorded it in some of our schools. 
The Code, however, lays stress on individuality in the case of 
small schools where classification is imperfect. The chief prob- 
lems in grading the world over lie in the direction of elasticity in 
classification. 


2, The Curriculum : 


From meager provisions for the mere rudiments the curriculum 
has grown into a reasonably broad and suggestive plan of work 
which is already meeting with the same criticism as our American 
curriculum, summed up in the disparaging words, “ crowded ” 
and “fragmentary.” In both cases the criticism is unthinking, 
due largely to a misapprehension of the meaning of such a curri- 
culum and its relation to the interests of the child whose life and 
growth depend on his opportunities for natural expression. 
Criticism could better be directed to misunderstanding and mis- 
apprehension of such a curriculum, or to the unpedagogical organi- 
zation and presentation of its elements. 

(a) Infant Schools: The government recommends “ suitable 
instruction” in reading, writing and number work; simple lessons 
in common things ; appropriate and varied occupations ; needle- 
work ; drawing ; 


9 singing ; phy sical exercises. Modern pedagogical 
thought has not yet taken full possession of these schools and 
developed the true kindergarten idea. Much of the work is 
formal and abstract and probably in the majority of cases centers 
chiefly in teaching to read, write and use numbers. Some of the 


better schools have gone far in the right direction and offer inter- 
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esting and delightful fields of observation. But even here the 
formal element is conspicuous. The treatment of the child of 
kindergarten age is very different from that found in the U.S.¢') 

But our system also has serious defects and needs to be worked 
over from new points of view. 

(b) Schools for Older Pupils: The curriculum of the Code is 
rather elastic, suggesting a minimum course which is adopted by a 
majority of the schools, but giving scope for ambitious and better 
equipped schools to enlarge the programs. The course recom- 
mended includes the following subjects:— English (reading, 
“recitation,” writing, composition, practical grammar); arithmetic : 
lessons (including “ object lessons”) on geography, history and 
common things; drawing (for boys); needlework (for girls); sing- 
ing (by note); physical training. ‘The Code, it will be noticed, 
groups several studies together under the heading “lessons on geo- 
graphy, history and common things,” as though they are not to be 
accorded the same standing as others nor to be taken up with the 
same definiteness and completeness. Object lessons in English 
schools are lessons in the line of nature study and general infor- 
mation conducted in a more or less objective manner, but evidently 
with less reference to real objects than is desirable.( 2) 

The Code presents this as the regular curriculum, but distinctly 
says that it need not be applied to every class in full. And fur- 
thermore that one or more studies may be omitted altogether in a 
school whenever circumstances seem to Inspector and Board to 
warrant it. The only standard, or obligatory, studies seem to be 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Yet in the smallest school I 
visited,— a school of the Fens,—all the subjects received some 
attention with the possible exception of history. 

But the Board suggests also a long list of differential subjects 
from which selections may be made when conditions permit.(*) 

The additions most commonly met with are algebra, « Euclid,” 
French,(*) some simple work in physical science, and various 
forms of manual training,(°) including art work of different kinds. 

1. The latest Code lays stress on some wholesome principles in infant school work which 


wonld improve matters if thoughtfully applied. 
2. Recent Codes have suggested improvements in object lessons. 


2 


3. These subjects may be grouped under the following heads :— mathematics, science 
languages (ancient and modern), commercial studies, domestic economy, agriculture, horti- 
culture, and manualtraining. Some of them were probably originally introduced by the 
Science and Art department referred to above. 

4. French and algebra frequent!) begin at the fourth standard. 

5. Further details are given above under the topic Organization 
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These supplementary studies, however, seem to be confined to 
urban schools. 

The elective principle is therefore operative though it does not 
go by this name. It applies to Schools rather than to individuals, 
and is determined largely, though not exclusively by school 
authorities. It gives opportunity for individual interest and for 
local initiative. It may thus bring an element of individuality 
into the schools, but this result does not seem conspicuous at 
present, as election appears to follow a pretty uniform course. 

Sometimes a teacher has talent in some line of work outside the 
regular curriculum, and is generous enough to devote it to his 
school. Then one finds a delightfully spontaneous phase of edu- 
cation. One such case I found where an orchestra had been 
formed and trained to very creditable work, as evidenced by a 
concert hastily arranged for my entertainment. Here was athletic 
training for both participators and for the school as a whole. This 
union of recreation and education in a special line’ must overflow 
and give stimulus for better work in other lines. 

The first thing that strikes one in the curriculum is the re- 
ligious element. The religious character of English schools is 
rooted in their history. Religious instruction is universal in both 
series of schools. The opening period of the morning sessions is 
devoted to this purpose and brief religious exercises often close 
the school day. In many cases this religious instruction may be 
denominational. It is of this character in voluntary schools, 
where the “ catechisms” and the peculiar doctrines of the churches 
may be taught in addition to the topics taken up in other 
schools.(!) Religious instruction is likely to continue indefi- 
nitely in the schools, for it is deeply rooted in English belief and 
custom. It is, however, likely to change in form. It may become 
unsectarian, or, What is more probable, it may become electively 
sectarian, as in the German system. 

But it must be remembered that religion is an attitude, rather 
than a system of knowledge. The religious instruction is import- 
ant, it is not synonymous with religious training which relates 


itself to all the work of the school. 

1. In all schools however, children are protected by the ‘* Conscience Clause ’”’ against 
receiviug any religious instruction as to which parents have gonscientious scruples. The 
Vicar controls religious instruction in the Church of England Schools. In the Board Schools 
the instruction must be unsectarian; itis guided by a syllabus issued by the Central author 
ity. The Non.Conformist Schools perhaps approximaté the freedom of Board Schools, but I 
have no data at hand on this point. 
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As to so-called secular studies, the course in English elemen- 
tary schools is evidently less complex and less rich in detail than 
its American counterpart. This appears particularly in its atti- 
tude toward history, geography and language. History has 
received very meagre attention. Interest in the subject has 
recently sprung up, but even now little is made of it. “No na- 
tion forgets itself as does England” said a master, applying his 
remark to the study of history. Geography fares better, but has 
not been developed so scientifically and pedagogically as in some 
systems of schools. The moulding-board seldom appears and 
other means for the best educational work fall short of the needs 
in the case. In history, therefore, there is no comparison between 
English and American popular schools. In geography, the con- 
trast is a striking one. In our schools this part of the curriculum 
has had both an extensive and intensive development. So rapid 
has been the growth of the science of geography that it has some- 
times outstripped its pedagogies and left the subject a somewhat 
irregular, indefinite and unsystematic element of the course. In 
language, there is a considerable amount of correlated compos- 
itions. Grammar and “recitation” are more in evidence than 
with us; (and we still have too much formal grammar in our 
elementary eourse ). On the other hand conerete language work, 
in the line of school literature, has received comparatively little at- 
tention. There is an absolute dearth of reading material, which 
makes the language influence of the schools narrow. In the line 
of manual training and elementary science, however, as devel- 
oped in the larger districts, comparison seems to favor England. 
The relation of manual training to brain development can be made 
a vital one. It depends upon the organization and administration 
of the work. The subject deserves the best pedagogical thoughts. 
One of our leading educators has recently given it as his opinion 
that it is equal or superior toe Latin and Greek as a culture sub- 
ject. When I reached London a notable exhibit of manual and art 
work was in progress. ‘The exhibits were not only delightful to the 
eve, but suggestive as to educational values ( though an array of 
selected specimens like the one in question is liable to give an 
exaggerated idea of actual results in the schools). 

A special section of the exhibit was devoted to manual work in 


defective “centers” where the pedagogy of this form of training 
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has special application, perhaps but dimly perceived at present. 
In another section was displayed a large collection of home-made 
apparatus for experiments in science. It is a rare experience to 
find suchadisplay. Exhibits which include apparatus usually show 
what has been done for pupils and teachers in this particular rather 
than what they have been encouraged to do for themselves. This 
mode of teaching science not only gives scope to inventive power 
and increases the mentality of pupils, but results in keener knowl- 
edge of and a more educational insight into the subject in question. 
Here is a special field for the application of educational economics 
and pedagogics. 

The time element in the curriculum is a generous one. Normally 
the school year is about forty-four weeks, though communities prob- 
ably differ somewhat in this particular, owing to differences in 
industrial conditions. It is a common practice for schools to be 
in session most of the summer, only a month being allowed for the 
summer holidays. Last summer an extra week was given in honor 
of the King’s coronation. The holidays, however, do not occur at 
the same time in all sections; they are regulated to suit the needs 
of the various communities. The time devoted to daily sessions is 
the same, or practically the same, as in our common schools. A 
slight concession (half an hour) is made in infant schools. The 
length of the session here compared with our kindergarten hours 
seems extraordinary, especially when one considers the formal 
character of the work required on these schools. But economic 
and home conditions in England differ from those in this country. 
School may thus become a caretaking institution oftener than with 
us. This added to the fact that English pedagogy for this period 
is comparatively undeveloped or at least has not entered sufficiently 
into the practice of the schools, may account for the long hours. 

In the matter of curriculum, schools may be divided into two 
groups, (1) Urban schools, (2) Semi-Urban and Rural schools. 
The uniformity of curriculum in each group is very noticeable. 
But I marvelled at the uniformity of method everywhere. Schools 
seem cast in the same mould in this respect, beyond our conception 
in America(!). 

This topic, however, must be left for the second article. 

1. Statements as to the curriculum and method in general apply to all schools, whether 
of Board series or Church series. My observations, however, seem to justify this distinc. 
tion soard schools, for reasons which the nature and organization of the schools make 


apparent, are in better position to carry out a course of study and are more likely to go be 
yond the purely elementary curriculum. 
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THE PASSING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL: A REPLY. 
WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA, 


“S a youth no more when he becomes a man? Does a race 
I cease to exist when it passes from barbarism into civilization ? 
Or is the latter condition in each case but the continuation and 
glorification of the former? These questions and the thoughts 
which follow were suggested by the reading of Mr. Abernethy’s 
paper, “The Passing of the Normal School,” in the February 
EpUCATION, in which he foretells the approaching extinction of 
the species Schola Normalis. The occasion of the prophecy seems 
to have been the recent lengthening of the course of study of the 
Chicago Normal School to three Vears and the making of the re- 
quirements for admission those of the standard college. Just how 
the tendency exemplified in this conerete case foreshadows the 
destruction of the normal school is difficult for the writer to see. 
Does it not rather seem that adaptation to changing conditions, and 
the consequent evolution to higher forms, are the surest guaranty 
we could have of the perpetuation of these institutions? <A cer- 
tain individual is still John Smith after he has passed from boy- 
hood and youth into manhood. And we must insist that a normal 
school is still a normal school after it has passed beyond the 
primitive and short-sighted policy of its earlier years into the 
more Vitalizing and inspiring activities of maturity. If the author 
had said that normal schools, like all other institutions, are bound 
to undergo continuous adaptations and modifications in order to 
fulfill their mission all normal school workers would heartily 
agree: but that their doom is foretold in such adaptations we can 
never concur. Does any one foresee the “ Passing of the College ” 
in President Butler's recommendation for a shortening of the 
requirements of the A. B. degree, or in’ President Harper’s 
division of the course into Junior and Senior College? 

But Mr. Abernethy is quite sure of his contention. Says he, 
« The old fashioned normal school is on the road to oblivion, and 
every earnest educator wishes for it a speedy end of the journey. 
It has served its day and generation; what virtue it ever possessed 


has been given out; in its decrepitude it now serves as a lesson 
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and a warning .........  %In general, bowever like the 
power of a discredited political party that holds over to the next 
election by means of the offices in its possession, the power of the 
old normal school is provisional and doomed to extinction before 
the on-rush of new educational ideas.” This is certainly a very 
short-sighted diagnosis, one that could not have been made by a 
person acquainted with educational conditions in rural communities. 
It is true that our city schools demand a more finished’ product 
than can be supplied by the old-time normal school, and what Mr. 
Abernethy has written is probably true for city conditions. But 
he should remember that our cities are not “the whole thing.” 
There are still a few people living outside our urban limits, people 
who do not have the advantages of even a high school education, 
who must depend upon the nearest normal school not only for the 
professional training but for the academic instruction of their 
teachers. It should be remembered, in this connection, that 
normal schools have never been popular with city educators. 
Since the historic controversy between Horace Mann and the 
Boston Schoolmasters there has been more or less enmity between 
them. And such a condition is not difficult to understand. 
Normal schools were established originally for the improvement 
of rural schools; and that has been their natural and legitimate 
function ever since. Cities have generally had their own training 
schools or other sources from which to draw their teaching force, 
and have looked with contempt on the normal school because the 
function of the latter was misunderstood. And, it might be well 
to add, those have been most bitter in their denunciation of these 
offensive institutions, who knew least about their history, method, 
scope and aim. 

None have loftier ideals about what a normal school should be and 
what it should accomplish than those who daily labor in them and 
are brought face to face with their limitations and defects. Every 
institution of the kind in this country would, if it could, cut loose 
from all these retarding influences tomorrow, and leap forward to 
a condition of perfection and efficiency not dreamed of — even by 
their critic. It must not be thought that normal school people do 
not dream their dreams or look forward to ideals. But knowing the 


actual conditions as he cannot know them, we must say to the 
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writer of the paper under discussion that the old-time normal 
school has yet its function to perform and will have for years to 
come. Pennsylvania has thirteen state normal schools which gradu- 
ated over 1700 teachers in 1900, and yet they cannot begin to keep 
up the supply of teachers demanded by the schools of the state. 
Minnesota has five normal schools, doing the best they can to 
reach the rural schools, but their graduates are hurried off to take 
positions in the towns and cities of the state almost before they 
can complete their courses, The most serious question before 
the normal schools of Minnesota today is “How can we extend 
our influence so as to reach and benefit the country schools?” 
Conditions are precisely the same in almost every state of the 
Union. Who, in his right mind and acquainted with the facts, 
can speak of the “passing of the normal school,” when every such 
institution is taxing its resources to the utmost and is yet unable 
to produce any appreciable diminution in the demands made upon 
it. 

Again, no one is so anxious to raise the standard of the normal 
schools as are those who are responsible for them. All alike look 
forward to a time when normal schools shall be as truly protes- 
sional schools as are our schools of law, medicine and engineering. 
If ideals alone could determine the conduct of a school our 
normal schools would have been revolutionized long ago. But 
equally, if not more, important as a determining factor is the 
material to be worked with. To offer professional training alone 
to those who have had no instruction in the most necessary branches 
of knowledge would be like making razor blades out of pig iron. 
There must be a certain refinement of material before the tool is 
fashioned: and until other refining agencies are accessible to all 
candidates for the profession of teaching, there will be a place for 
the old-fashioned normal school. The ranks of the profession are 
recruited largely from those families who are unable to educate 
the children beyond the scope of the local public school. Many 
candidates must earn the money to pay for their pedogogical 
training. <A college course is out of the reach of all such, both on 
account of expense and length of course. For this reason, and 
other reasons, if a department of pedagogy were to be established 


in a university in each state, fully equipped and able to aeccom- 
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modate the total enrollment of the normal schools of that state, it 
would not in ten, nor in twenty-five years produce any noticeable 
improvement in the rural schools of the state. There must be a 
number of normal schools easily accessible from all parts of the 
state. The ambition of the farmer’s daughter to attend the state 
normal school, which ambition stimulated the ridicule of our 
critic has brought to the profession some of its best members, 
teachers who would never have been appealed to by a more 
distant and more scholarly institution. Until the intelligence 
and ambition of the common people have been raised to a plane 
where they will go out in search for needed training, training 
must be brought to them, even though it be inferior to the best. 
The character of their professional training, the * patent 
methods” and “antiquated theory” of the normal schools are 
referred to as other reasons for the predicted “ passing of the 
normal school.” In these respects the normal schools have long 
since “ passed.” At any rate all but the very worst of them have, 
and it is hardly fair to contrast the worst normal schools with the 
best departments of pedagogy, a trick, by the way, of which our 
pseudo-prophet is guilty. In earlier days, and perhaps still in 
some places, normal schools did deal out a kind of ready made 
method and stereotyped practice which have been much con- 
demned. But it is a question worthy of serious consideration 
whether that was not the best kind of training for candidates of 
such limited scholarship and outlook. Were the schools of such 
teachers not better for their few well fixed pedagogical habits in 
view of their limited power of initiative? The writer regards that 
early condition as a necessary first step in the evolution of the 
saner pedagogy of today, just as necessary as is the tadpole stage 
in the evolution of the frog. Yet who would condemn the frog 
for once having had a tail? It should not be forgotten that 
normal schools were the first institutions to urge the necessity for 
professional training for teachers, and that they earried on an 
uphill fight for decades before our universities and colleges took 
the first steps toward providing such training. With the excep- 
tion of twelve or fifteen of our best known universities, unques- 
tionably the best psychological and pedagogical instruction for 


teachers is given in our state normal schools. We have no hesi- 
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tation in affirming that the average normal school is vastly 
superior in this respect to the average college. For a decade or 
more such universities as Clark, Harvard, Columbia and Chicago 
have sent out more of their graduate students into normal school 
faculties than into any other field. The result has been a com- 
plete transformation of the spirit and method of the normal school 
work in nearly every state. Mere method has long since sunk to 
a subordinate place in such schools and professional enthusiasm, 
studious habits, broader knowledge, and sympathy with child life 
have risen to the highest level of importance. Justsuch a leaven- 
ing process as preceded the change in the Chicago Normal School 
which furnished the text for Mr. Abernethy’s sermon, has gone on 
everywhere to a greater or less degree; but the schools are not 
the less Normal Schools. Today it is in the colleges, not in the 
best or even average normal schools, that lessons in pedagogy are 
assigned from a book and recited with laborious exactness with 
never a glimpse into an actual schoolroom. By the very nature 
of things, a normal school of average equipment, library facilities, 
and practice school, conducted by enthusiastic young specialists 
from universities are prepared to give more of the needed train- 
ing, and professional enthusiasm than a college without such 


_ 


special facilities, without the close personal contact of teacher 
and student, and amid all the detractions of* college life arising 
from the diversity of aims represented in the student body. In 
the normal school the professional interest will become more and 
more dominant as the candidates come to the school with more 
academic training. In college the academic interests must remain 
uppermost, or at best the pedagogical interest can be but one 
among many. 

Has it occurred to any of the critics of normal schools to stop 
and ask how many of the movements which have contributed to 
the enrichment of modern educated emanated from these institu- 
tions even in the periods when they were most despised? One of 
these has already been referred to — the professional training for 
teachers. Pestalozzianism came to us with all its germinating 
warmth through the normal school at Oswego. Herbartianism 
owes its introduction into America to a small band of enthusiastic 


workers in the school at Normal, Illinois. A large part of the 
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literature of child-study had its origin in investigations of teachers 
in normal schools. Three names — Frye, McMurry, Redway — 
associated with the vivifying and enrichment of geographical 
study have also associations with normal school work in years 
when they were less well known. Call up the names of those 
educators who are known to every person of intelligence and note 
how many of them began their education in normal schools. We 
can give only a few of them: Earl Barnes, Elmer E. Brown, M. 
G. Brumbaugh, Arnold Tompkins, Irwin Shepard, Aaron Gove, 
Superintendent Seaver, Paul H. Hanus, Edmund J. James, James 
L. Hughes, Wilbur S. Jackman. Add to these the names of a 
few of those who won their earliest reputations, and laid the 
foundation for future greatness, while teaching in normal schools: 
Charles McMurray, Frank MeMurray, Charles DeGarmo, Jaques 
W. Redway, Paul Hanus, Will S. Monroe, C. C. Van Liew, Alex 
EK. Frye, M. V. O’Shea, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Thomas M. Balliet, C. 
W. Bardeen, A. E. Winship, the Boydens. Does it seem, with 
this array of talent before us, that the normal schools, even in 
earlier days, were such deadening, dwarfing, demoralizing agencies 
as they are sometimes said to have been ? 

The insinuation implied in the statement that attached to 
normal schools “ are good salaried positions, not only to be filled but 
to be held” is unworthy of any one who desires for his utterances 
serious consideration. Unfortunately there are too many positions 
«to be held” in every profession. That more teachers in normal 
schools than in others are guilty of “holding down their jobs” 
through “politico-educational” or other unworthy influence the 
writer is unwilling to believe. The most common complaint of 
normal school presidents against their faculties is that they cannot 
keep their teachers, especially those in charge of scientific and 
professional work. There are, of course, exceptions to this state- 
ment, but it is certain that the average tenure of service in normal 
schools is not greater than that of other schools, with the possible 
exception of public schools. 

Probably none will deny Mr. Abernethy’s statement that native 
aptitiude, broad knowledge, personality and character are neces- 
sary elements in a teacher. But no doubt some will have difficulty 


in discovering just how the college will be more effective in 
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developing these elements than the normal school to which we 
look in the future. There will be a time, years from now, when 
normal schools will be two professional schools to which admission 
may be gained only through the college. They may be called 
normal schools or they may be known by some other name; but 
whatever they may be called they will owe their existence to the 
natural evolution rather than “the passing of the normal schools.” 
But however perfectly they may perform their function, they can 
reflect no discredit on the normal school of to-day or yesterday 
which, in spite of all the ill that may be truthfully spoken of 
them, have from the first been wonderfully adapted to existing 
conditions and have performed a service far beyond the realization 


of their most appreciative champions. 


RESURGAM. 
CHARLES A. SCHAMACHER, 65 FORD AVENUE, ONEONTA, NEW YORK. 


Out of the night comes sifting silently 

The wonder of the snow, and leans on the heart 
Of the hushed forest; forms of beauty start 
Along the greyness branching wide and free 

In glory like the star-inwoven sea, 

Till my cathedral, fashioned by an art 

More wonderful than man’s, doth safely part 
Me from the outer dark’s immensity. 


My Soul, it is the majesty of Death ; 

And all the world is still: for none may know 
By any sign of lisping leaf or breath 

Of wind that yet again the earth will blow 
With new life when the miracle of spring 
Shall come upon the winter vanishing. 
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CONCORD AND LEXINGTON 
F. B. SANBORN, CONCORD, MASS. 


A * ancient quarrel between these famous towns as to where 
+ the first armed resistance to British aggression occurred, in 
April, 1775, makes it a matter of delicacy which of the twoshall 
stand first in an impartial account of them, As the American 
Revolution did not fairly begin until the aggressive redcoats turned 
their backs on Concord Bridge, and retreated toward Lexington, it 


is best on this occasion to begin with the older town; especially as 





From “‘ Literary Pilgrimages in New England.”’ 


Copyright, 1902, by Sirver, Burpett & Company. 


ENTRY, OLD MANSE, 
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a majority of the visitors and pilgrims seem to make their first re- 
searches near the home of Alcott, Channing, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Hoar and Thoreau,—authors who have again fired shots heard a- 
round the world, as did the “embattled farmers” in the 18th century. 
Concord is the elder of the two towns, having been incorporated in 
1635, while Lexington was a part of Cambridge and Watertown 
until 1712, when it took its name from an English lord, as so many of 
the New England towns and counties did. It would seem, too, as 
if ‘Old Concord’ (as the place is called to distinguish it from the 
capital of New Hampshire), was the first town to bear that ex- 
pressive English name,—given it, we are told, on account of the 
peaceful agreement with the Indians made by Rev. Peter Bulkeley 
and Major Simon Willard, when the first settlement was made, in 
the autumn of 1635. Old Concord, then, it is: but if the visitor 
looks for things very old, as Europeans use that term, he will find 
none, except the river, the rocks, the ponds, and here and there an 
oak or pine tree. Our oldest houses do not much exceed 200 
years, and the Old Manse counts not yet a century and a half. 
Miss Phebe Bliss, for whom as bride of the young minister, Rev. 





BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, 
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William Emerson, the Manse was built in 1765, was herself 
born in a house still standing on the Main Street, near the grave- 
yard which is a century older, and of which the Publie Library 
contains a sketch, made by Sir Archibald Campbell in 1776, while 
he was a prisoner at the County Jail near by. He drewa larger 
sketch of the prison itself, from which Washington had him releas- 
ed and exchanged as a British Colonel. He had been captured 
on board a troop-ship in Boston Harbor, ignorant of the fact that 
Washington had driven the redcoats out of Boston, as Major But- 
trick had expelled them from Concord the year before. 

I mention this in order that visitors may see what the village 
looked like in 1775, when it first became famous; and they may 
tind two other views then made by Ralph Earle, one of our early 
Massachusetts painters, (at the Park Street shop of Mr. Goodspeed, 
in Boston ), and rudely engraved by Amos Doolittle of Connecticut. 
One is of the fight itself, and the other of the village seen from the 
Burial Hill, on which British officers were reconnoitering. Con- 
cord was then a spacious township of some 40 square miles, with a 
small central village, containing a Meeting-house, (burned a few 
years ago ), a Court-house, a wooden Jail, a few shops and a grist 
mill, standing near the present Bank on the thoroughfare still 
called «the Milldam’ because it was originally only that. The 
town’s population, now exceeding 5,000, was then but about 1400, 
(excluding Carlisle, which had 555); while Lexington had nearly 
1100. Traces of the architecture of the period before the Revol- 
ution may be seen in a dozen village houses, all more or less modi- 
fied; while in the Antiquarian Museum, in one of the better village 
houses of 1750, may be seen samples of the colonial furniture and 
utensils. This house stands between the First Parish Church, (re- 
built on the old lines since the fire), and the Emerson House, well 
known by engravings. The people of that period are mostly buried 
on the hillside, but a few of them near the old Bliss House, now 
occupied by the Holland family. Peter Bulkeley is buried in the 
last-named place, but his exact grave is unknown. 

The buildings on Monument Square are mostly of the 19th cent- 
ury; but the north portion of the Colonial hotel, built soon after 
the Revolution, was once owned by the grandfather of Henry 
Thoreau, who died there. On the other side of the Square, near 
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the church, is the much older ‘ Wright Tavern,’ atjwhich the Brit- 
ish officers drank their brandy and water the day of the Fight, and 
which is still a tavern. Passing northward from the Square, a 
short half-mile brings one to the Old Manse, standing up its av- 
enue, once of ashtrees, which led Miss Mary Emerson, aunt of the 
poet-sage, to call the estate ‘Ash Vale’, long before Hawthorne 
dwelt there and gave its permanent name in his ‘ Mosses from an 
Old Manse,’ mainly written there, as also was Emerson’s ‘ Nature 


of 1836. 





From “ Literary Pilgrimages in New England.’”’ 
Copyright, 1902, by Sitver, Burpett & Company. 


DR. EZRA RIPLEY. 


It was the home of Rev. Dr. Ripley for some sixty years, and of 
his wife, the grandmother of Emerson, for a longer time; and there 
Emerson and his brothers spent many months in their childhood. 
They were born in Boston, but two of them came to live in Con- 
cord about 1834, Waldo and Charles. Only one was at the dedi- 
cation of the first battle monument, July 4, 1837, for Charles had 
died at Staten Island the year before. At the dedication Emerson’s 
famous hymn was sung, to the tune of ‘Old Hundred,’ and 
Thoreau was one of the singers, just then closing his college career 
at the age of twenty. He was born in a house still standing on 
the * Virginia Road’ two miles east of the Manse, and lived long in 


a house where the Library now stands: but died in the Thoreau- 
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Alcott house, near the Fitchburg Station, now owned by Alcott’s 
grandson, F. Alcott Pratt. Thoreau’s grave, and that of all his 
family are on the ridge at Sleepy Hollow, not far from the Emer- 
son graves. The Alcotts, except May (Mme. Nieriker, who died 





From “ Literary Pilgrimages in New England.”’ 
Copyright, 1902, by Sttver, Burpett & Company. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


near Paris) are also buried close by. The first home of the Alcotts 
was at the extreme southwest of the village, in the cottage now 
occupied by Mrs. Cleghorn; afterwards they lived at the * Way- 
side’ of Hawthorne on the Lexington road, (called by Aleott, who 
remodeled it, ‘ Hillside’) and then in the ‘Orchard House’ near by, 
where Louisa wrote her first successful books. Finally they re- 
moved to the Thoreau house on Main Street, which Louisa bought 
of the Thoreau heirs after the death of Sophia Thoreau. Mrs. 
Alcott died there, as Sophia’s brother, father, and mother had done ; 
but Mr. Alcott and Louisa died in Boston in 1888. The Library 


contains busts of the Alcotts and Thoreau by Walter Ricketson, 


and a tine bust of Louisa by her grateful protege, Frank Elwell, a 


Concord lad, now of New York. There, also, are busts of Emerson, 


Hawthorne and E. W. Bull, who invented the Concord Grape: and 
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good portraits of Emerson, Thoreau, Judge Hoar and his father, 
who was also father of the present Senator. They were born in a 
house on Main Street, nearly opposite the Library. Thoreau’s 
cabin by Walden was a mile or more south of the village, on the 





From “‘ Literary Pilgrimages in New England.” 
Copyright, 1902, by Sitver, Burpett & Company. 


THE ALCOTT’S ORCHARD HOUSE. 


road to Lincoln, but reached by a wood-path of 60 rods toward the 
southwest. A cairn of stones marks the exact site; the land on 
both sides of Walden was then Emerson’s property, and one of his 
favorite walks. 

Hawthorne lived but a few years in the Old Manse, going there 
at his marriage in 1842, and renting the house of the Rev. Samuel 
Ripley ; whose family returned to it in 1847, and oceupied it until 
Mrs. Ripley's death in 1867. It is still owned by them, and oc- 
cupied in the summer by some of the family or their friends. — It is 
always closed in winter. On returning to Concord in 1851, Haw- 
thorne bought the * Wayside’ place of Mr. Alcott, and owned it till 
his own death (at Plymouth, N. H.) in May, 1864. He enlarged 


the house after his return from Kurope in 1860, and it continued to 
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be Mrs. Hawthorne’s property for some years. It now belongs to 
Mrs. Lothrop, the author of pleasing books for the young, who lives 
there usually. She also owns the Orchard House and the Grape 
Cottage near by. The Hillside Chapel, built for the School of Phil- 
osophy in 1880, upon land of Mr. Alcott’s, stands near the Orchard 
House, in which the first sessions of the School were held. In re- 





newing this school for a few weeks this year (1903) one or more 


sessions may be held at the old spot, as from 1880 to 1886: but 





' 
i From “ Literary Pilgrimages in New England.” 

Y Copyright, 1902, by Sttver, Burvert & Company. 

: LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

j generally the lectures will be given in the village. Julian Haw- 
| thorne lived with his father at the ‘ Wayside’ and afterward occu- 
L pied it for a year with his own young family. Hawthorne and two 
, of his grandchildren are buried on the cemetery ridge near Thoreau 
} and Aleott. Returning toward the church, the Emerson house, 
which needs no description, and is not open to tourists, stands at 
; the intersection of the Lexington Road and the Cambridge ‘Turn- 
I 


pike: and the first cottage on the right of the Turnpike, going 


southeast, was the home of Ellery Channing the poet, when he 
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came to Concord in April, 1843, with his bride, Ellen Fuller, a 
sister of Margaret: who herself never lived in Concord, though 
often visiting there. Afterward Channing lived in the house just 
west of the museum, and then in a cottage on Ponkatasset Hill, 
beyond the battle-ground, where much of his best-known poetry 
was written; and, about 1850 in a house nearly opposite Thoreau’s 
home on Main Street. After Thoreau’s death he bought and oc- 





GRAVE OF EMERSON, 


cupied the «Concord Academy’ building on Middle Street, where 
he lived for a quarter-century, mostly alone. Finally he removed 
to the home of his friend Sanborn, at the west end of the village, 
in the bend of the river, under Nashawtue, and there lived ten 
years and more,—dying there in December, 1902. His grave, not 
yet marked by a stone, is between Hawthorne’s and Emerson’s on 
the ridge. His bust, made by Ellwell, a Concord sculptor, is not 
yet placed in the Concord Library, but a cast of it stands in the 
Town Library of Hampton Falls, N. H. to which 500 volumes from 
his large collection were given. The Sanborn house, where Chann- 
ing died, was built in 1880, though seeming to be older. An earlier 


home of F. B. Sanborn and his sister, Miss Sarah Sanborn, stands 
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near the Library on the Sudbury road, and was the scene of an at- 
tempted kidnapping of Sanborn in 1880, which was foiled by the 
courage of his sister and the interposition of the supreme court of 
Massachusetts by a writ of habeas corpus, issued by the late Judge 
E. R. Hoar, then living near on the Main Street. While Sanborn 


occupied Ellery Channing’s house, opposite the Thoreau’s he was 





] 


From “‘ Literary Pilgrimages in New England.’ 


Copyright, 1902, by Sitver, BuRpETT & Company. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
visited by John Brown, the Kansas hero, who spent one night there 
and the next as a guest of Emerson, east of the village. Return- 
ing to Concord in May, 1859, Brown again visited Sanborn, then 
living in the house occupied by the Misses White, near the Fitch- 
burg Station, and there spent half his latest birthday. His daugh- 
ters were educated at Sanborn’s school on the Sudbury Road, and 
Mrs. Brown twice visited him and her other friends in Concord,— 
in 1860, and again in 1881, soon after the single visit of Walt 
Whitman to Concord, when, in September, 1881, he was the guest 
of Sanborn at his new house by the river. West of the house 


where’ Senator Hoar was born, on that side of Main Street is the 
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house of his brother the Judge, afterward owned by Sherman 
Hoar, the Congressman; and on the other side of the street the 
home of William Munroe who gave the public the fine Library 
building at the corner of the Sudbury Road. Up the Sudbury 
Road a short half-mile was the studio of D. C. French, now of New 
York, the eminent sculptor, whose Minute Man, modeled in that 
studio, is the best known, though one of the earliest, of his works. 
A little farther to the southward was the boyhood home of Ellwell, 





From “ Literary Pilgrimages in New England,”’ 
Copyright, 1902, by S1tverR, Burpetr & Company. 


HOME OF F, B. SANBORN, 


another Concord sculptor, whose busts of Louisa Alcott and F. B. 
Sanborn have places of honorin Kansas. Still farther to the south- 
west the Adams family of Quincy, in several branches, own large 
tracts of land in picturesque situations, and have built on them; 
‘Baker Farm,’ celebrated by Thoreau and Channing, is now the 
site of Charles Francis Adam's villa in the edge of Lincoln; and 
opposite him on Fairhaven Bay, looks down from Lee’s Cliff, the 
well-placed villa of the Williams family, but in Concord. Pro- 
ceeding from Concord to Lexington the highway passes Merriam’s 
Corner, where the first sharp skirmish on the British retreat oe- 
curred, But tourists will usually go by the trolley line, through 
Bedford, and thus avoid the line of retreat, until almost in the 
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pretty village of Lexington, and near the Green where Theodore 
Parker’s grandfather, Captain John Parker, drew up his line of 
soldiers in the early morning of April 19, and lost several of his 
men by the fire of Pitcairn and his grenadiers. At one end of this 
Green stands the first battle monument, older than that in Concord, 
but not imposing: and at the other end, guarding a fountain, is a 
bronze Minute Man, very unlike French’s, but no less spirited, and 


as well modeled by Kitson. The parsonage where Adams and 
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HANCOCK-CLARKE HOUSE 
‘*From Historic Pilgrimages in New England,’’ copyright 1898, by SILver 
BURDETT & COMPANY 
Hancock lodged before the fight, and the Munro Tavern are not 
far off. The cut of the fight shows the Meeting-house with no 
steeple, but with a belfry near by. This small structure was after- 
wards taken by Theodore Parker's father to his home, two miles 
southward, toward Waltham, and used as a carpenter-shop. In 
that shop worked Theodore as a lad, for there was his birthplace, 
and on that farm he worked and studied until he entered Harvard 
College. Parker is the most eminent of Lexington’s sons, and a 
monument marks his birthplace. His statue stands at West Rox- 
bury, where he preached for some years ; his manuscripts are mostly 


in Concord, where he taught school as a youth. He gave his 


grandfather’s muskets to Massachusetts, and they are preserved, 


with Stark’s trophies of Bennington, in the Senate Chamber at 


Boston, in which city Parker was long the most famous preacher 
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and reformer. Lexington has more the air of a prosperous village 
than Concord ; but the township, like Concord, is a wide region of 
pastures and woodlands, yet without Concord’s winding stream and 
broad meadows. Its Revolutionary fame is as wide as Concord’s, 
but the literary renown of the older town has rather eclipsed Lex- 
ington for the past sixty years. Lying between Concord and 
Cambridge, literature seems to have passed it by in the transit. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


E. K. BROADUS, A. M., VERMILION, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


7 forty years ago, the president of a great educational insti- 
tution asked James Russell Lowell to define a university. 
« A university,” answered Lowell, “is a place where nothing useful 
is taught: but a university is possible only where a man may get 
his living digging Sanskrit roots.” The answer, with all its clever 
sarcasm, was not unjust. The grammar school of the day pro- 
vided the “three R’s” and what other simple mental equipment 
the ordinary citizen needed. The gentlemen at the university 
could afford to discard practicalities and contribute to the support 
of an absent-minded professor in the bucolic employment which 
Lowell described. 

Fully as abstract and impractical as digging Sanscrit roots were 
the methods then in vogue in the teaching of English. The writer 
himself remembers that only a fourth as long ago in a small but 
old and well-known institution in the east, the English course con- 
sisted of purely text-book work in Shaw’s History of English Lit- 
erature (not reading /iterature, be it understood, but reading about 
literature), and two courses in Logic — deductive and inductive 
—with Jevons as a text-book. This with an elective in Anglo- 
Saxon, based on Sweet’s Primer, an elective which seemed to be 
so called on the principle of “/ucus a non lucendo,” comprised the 
entire opportunity of those who wished to study their native tongue 
and its literature. It is true that this is not typical of the work 
done in other colleges so short a time ago, for the head of the de- 
partment in question was a relic of the ancient regime, and his 
obsolescence was even then being increasingly recognized by his 
students; but it is typical of that generation of students and 
teachers to which the old gentleman belonged and to whose prin- 
ciples he still inflexibly adhered. 

For him and his contemporaries in their student days, to know 
Shakspeare was to know when he was born and when he died, of 
what plays he was the probable author, and possibly to have 
learned the plots of several of them; to know Wordsworth was to 
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have the topography of the Lake district down to a fine point and 
to be able to reflect with melodramatic fervor on the time 
** . . . When meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light.’’ 
That Shakspeare was the consummate flower of an evolution whose 
roots could be traced into the recesses of the dark ages; that the 
famous first folio was but the most perfect expression of snotifs 
to which not only England, but also France and Italy and Spain 
were giving voice; that the same subtle power that gave England 
Wordsworth was giving Victor Hugo to France, and a score of 
sweet singers to Germany; these things, they realized, if at all, 
only in later life, and so realizing them, concluded that they must 
be preserved as the strong pabulum of the scholar in his closet, 
nor ever mixed with that gentle milk, which Shaw and other com- 
pilers of the facts of literature had prepared for the babes in 
college. 

It is, then, in the constant emphasis upon the comparative method 
—the recognition of the relation which the literature of one tongue 
sustains to that of all other tongues —, and upon the organic 
method —the recognition of the relation which any piece of litera- 
ture sustains to all the thoughts and forms which have preceded 
it; it is in the stress upon these two methods that modern English 
study differs most fundamentally from that of forty years ago. 

Pick up at random any text-book written for the college student 
of that period. It will at once resolve itself into a series of dis- 
connected biographies — history only if Carlyle’s familiar defini- 
tion of history be the true one. Open beside it any standard 
history of literature published within the last few years. The 
biographical information will probably be relegated to a foot-note ; 
and the domination of “Race, Surroundings, and Epoch,” the 
merging of personality in the great currents of thought; “the 


literary tendencies” rather than the literary types — such methods 





and such catch-words will look out at you from every page. 

“But if the methods of forty years ago were so benighted,” one 
is tempted to exclaim, “why was there such a noble array of men 
of letters in those days?”  Poeta nascitur non fit, as truly then as 
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now. The development of genius is guided by a higher law than 
the relative diffusion of knowledge in the schools. The few rose 
to literary power, dominie dissente,so to speak: the many remained 
in a state of mental fragmentariness comparable only to that of 
the “tater-side” gentleman of classic memory in the Hoosier 
School Master. 

Nor does the difference stop with the text-book. It did not 
matter much after all to the moneyless student (more numerous 
then than now) whether he learned his literature as a continuity 
or by job-lots. There were no books. Nine-tenths of the smaller 
colleges contented themselves with a theological library, and to 
possess himself editions of the great writers of prose and verse 
was beyond the student’s means. To learn about literature in one 
way or another was after all the oniy thing there was to do. Now, 
however, with the expiration of so many copyrights, and the won- 
derful cheapness and effectiveness of modern bookmaking, the text- 
book about literature is never an end in itself in the class-room. 
The student has in his hands at least the most important part of 
the literary material about which he reads in his text-book, if not 
all of it. The history is but a guide to the text: and the student 
receives more credit for one original notion actually derived from 
a reading of the masterpiece than from a dozen standard opinions 
recited parrot-like after conning his history of literature. 

But the student does not content himself with his original no- 
tion. Hand in hand with the maturer scholar, he brings to bear 
upon the structure of Shakspeare’s play the illuminating methods 
of inductive criticism. He traces, step by step, the working out of 
dramatic laws, fidelity to which has made the piece a masterpiece. 
And with his vision strengthened and his horizon broadened by 
the survey, he can perceive and make his own the strong soul, the 
mighty passion, lacking which the work would still have been 
“splendidly null.” That the student of forty years ago could also 
do this when he sat at the feet of one of those rare prophets who 
made a few professional chairs in our colleges memorable is obvi- 
ous enough; but it was only when the gods so favored him, Or- 
dinarily, the master doled him out his facts in adequate measure, 
but would have counted it over-considerate to have granted him 
the equipment of a fellow-critic. To-day, in a country which the 
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croakers complain is growing away from democratic ideals, the 
august seclusion of the pedagogic quack is a thing of the past, and 
every year is seeing the democracy of scholarship in the class- 
room more perfectly established. 

Furthermore, the present is a time when in knowledge as in 
everything else, the value is measured by the fruit. 

«Tis not enough to know; one must apply.” 

If the student has come into contact with the great stylists, he 
must express himself the better for it! Rhetoric has ceased to be 
the abstract theory of four decades ago. Admonitions have given 
place to examples; rules and principles, to selections from the men 
who have made literature; and themes, themes, themes have 
become the war-cry of the instructor in English. 

Not only have methods changed but the scope of English study 
has enlarged. ‘The wealth of middle English romances, the rich 
mine of Celtic folk lore, were placidly ignored by the literary his- 
torian of even ten years ago. Only of late have scholars come to 
realize the importance of the pre-Chaucerian period in the history 
of literature. The text-books, quick to follow the signs of the 
times, have expanded their page or two of casual reference to a 
“dark and empty period” into chapters into which the good 
Gawaine and the passionate Tristan come once more into their 
own. 


Along with this broader outlook over the literature has come a 


larger conception of the dignity of the language. Anglo-Saxon . 


and the history of the English Language have for many years con- 
stituted a part of most college curricula; but only of late has 
grammar, formerly relegated to the “grammar school,” achieved 
the dignity of a college study. Here its problems, its scope, and 
its psychology are examined; and only two or three years ago a 
graduate course in English grammar at a great American univer- 
sity, proved one of the most popular and at the same time one of 
the most suggestive courses offered in the institution. 

Such are a few of the respects in which the English student of 
the present has the advantage over his predecessor of forty years 
ago. There are many others; but at least enough has been said 
to suggest that Lowell would be constrained to revise his definition 
of a university, could he be questioned to-day. 
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THE THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


THE THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


HE Thomas Normal Training School, Detroit, Mich., which 

was established over 15 yeas ago by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, 

is to-day the best established and most widely known institution of 
its kind in the country. 

Its rapid progress and great growth is in a large degree perhaps, 
due to the fact that it has helped to open up a new field of work 
to women—a field of work, moreover, that is at once pleasant and 
remunerative. Once it was shown that Music, Dtawing, Physical 
Training, Domestic Science, Manual Training, ete., might be taught 
in the public schools in a way that was scientific and worth while, 
the demand for teachers to do it in just this way became an ever 
increasing one. This demand the Thomas Normal School aims to 


supply. It trains its students for the positions of supervisors and 
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teachers of these branches in the public schools. They are not 
only taught both by private instruction and by classes, but they are 
also taught how to teach these subjects to others. Already Mrs. 
Thomas, has, with the assistance of her daughter, Jennie Louise 
Thomas, graduated over 700 young women, who are filling posit- 
ions in different states all over the union, not a few of them having 
obtained the supervision of music departments in State normals. 

The School formerly had its home with the Detroit Conserva- 
tory of Music, but its rapid growth made more room an absolute 
necessity. Accordingly Mrs. Thomas leased a commodious and 
handsome residence on Woodward Avenue, one of the finest thor- 
oughfares anywhere in the country, and has had it most completely 
equipped for the work of the School. It has large, light, airy class 
rooms and studios, a well equipped library, pleasant study rooms, 
for the director has felt the value of establishing for her students 
a school atmosphere. 

A beautiful lawn and a wide shady verandah are things to make 
the summer school a most alluring institution. This summer ses- 
sion has become a great feature of the school and has been largely 
attended since its establishment, a great many teachers and gradu- 
ates availing themselves of the opportunity to take some of the 
courses offered them. 

Of course each department whether that of Music, Drawing, 
Physical Culture, etc. share in the increased facilities of the School, 
and on this account the summer sessions have been larger than 
formerly. 

Among the improvements which have come with the increased 
facilities are completely equipped departments for the teaching of 
Cookery, Sewing, Sloyd, Clay Modelling, Blackboard Work, Writ- 
ing, outdoor gymnastics, ete. d 

Another feature of the School is the Correspondence department 
which has also become successtul. It was started almost by ac- 
cident, and at a time when the idea of teaching anything by mail 
was sure to bring a derisive smile. But it is now thoroughly es- 
tablished. Nearly all of the regular branches of the School are 
taught through this department. 

There has also been added to this two courses for the Piano. 


The Elementary course which is designed for teaching beginners 
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was written especially for the school by Jessie L. Gaynor. Mrs. 
Gaynor and her compositions are too well known to the music 
world to require more than passing mention, but it may be said 
that this course of Elementary Piano Study is pronounced by au- 
thorities to be the best work of its kind ever written. 

After this Course had been out for sometime the teachers who 
had taken the work began to ask for something to follow it. 
Therefor Emil Liebling, the eminent Chicago pianoist and teacher 
was engaged at great expense to produce the required material. 
That he succeeded is proven by the great demand for this course. 

Mrs. Thomas, Director of the School, is quite a notable figure in 
Detroit educational circles. For the past 17 years, she has been 
supervisor of Music in the public schools. She has brought the 
work among them to a high state of efficiency. Besides her work 
of visiting the schools of the city from day to day, Mrs. Thomas 
finds time to direct the general policy of the Thomas School,— 
though the active work of management is assumed by her daughter, 
Jennie Louise Thomas, and her son, Louis A. Thomas,—to attend 
to her large correspondence, to write for several musical magazines, 
to pass on all music submitted for the schools, and indeed, to write 
a goodly portion of it herself. 

Dr. A. E. Winship writing in the New England Journal of Ed- 
ucation, of which he is Editor (issue May 30,) says :— 

“ Mrs. Thomas will put into the leadership her inspiring thought, 
methods and personality. She is a born teacher, and is instinct- 
ively a leader, and she looks after her graduates with a devotion 
which resulted last year in the placing of thirty-six public school 
supervisors of music, alone. ” 

«“ Here then, is a woman of such executive ability, musical talent, 
and pedagogical insight that she is in every way an educational 
leader, one of the most prominent city supervisors of music, the 
head of one of the best, and probably the best, normal training 
schools of music, and of a great Summer school of music.” 

Since the foregoing was written Mrs. Thomas has placed over 
one hundred public School Supervisors, several being in State 
Normals, and all of them graduates ot her sehool. 

Mrs. Thomas is well known in the matter of public school music 


all over the country. She is a member of the faculty of the New 
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School of methods, both in Boston and Chicago. She has been 
president of the Michigan Music Teachers’ Association and vice- 
president of the department of Music of the National Educational 
Association. 

Miss Jennie Louise Thomas is a most able assistant to her 
mother, by whom she was trained for this work. For the past 
eight years she has been the active head of the school and it has 
met with continued prosperity under her administration. 

The business management of the School is under the charge of 


Mrs. Thomas’ son, Louis A. Thomas. 
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EDITORAL. 


é bor death of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, at Ashville, N. C. on February 


12, removes from active life an educator of more than national 


| reputation, and power for righteousness and culture throughout our own 
land. Seventy-seven years of age, he had been for nearly forty years 


connected with educational interests, and an aggressive factor in the up- 
building of the South. Since early in the 80’s as general agent and 
trustee of the Peabody and Slater Educational Funds, his services to the 
schools of the South gave him deservedly the name of the ‘* Father of 
the Public School System of the South. ” 

Southern born, southern taught, and southern in professional and social 
interests, he was national in his sympathies, and put into his forty years 
| of service for the youth of the South the best efforts of a broad-minded, 
cultivated, vigorous manhood. Few men of the last generation have 
been so honored and none more deservedly so. He knew the South and 
i its needs; its possibilities and its limitations; its people and their insti- 
| tutions. He believed in itsfuture. He wrote and lectured and worked 
7 incessantly for its improvement. His loss is mourned in 
spirit. A great man has gone. 


no sectional 


i HE Cincinnati meeting of Superintendents has passed into educat- 

LS 7 ional history. The sessions were held on Feb. 24-26, 1903, and 

; were largely attended. Indeed it was one of the largest meetings in the 

| history of the department. Thirty-two states were represented and all 
sections of the country. 

The papers were generally sensible and therefore helpful ; though some 
manuscripts offered in discussion were intolerably long. Why a ten 
minute discussion should extend to a forty minute address is not clear. 
More and more it is apparent that the most helpful sessions are those in 
round table discussion, where voluntary but brief talks are offered, and 
less rhetoric is indulged in. 

The presence of Pres. Eliot at the meeting was the occasion of renew- 
ed interest in the coming Boston meeting, and of hundreds of resolutions 
among teachers to spend some time in the East next Summer. We 


shall be disappointed if the Ohio Valley does not report large numbers 
at Boston next July. 


MONG all the discussions of the Superintendents two conclusions 
stand out noticeably; First, that all real education implies the 
fixing of habits of using whatever learning is acquired to the accomp- 
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lishing of richer, more effective living; and Second, that this learning 
must aid in fitting the individual to participate and contribute to the 
complex social and institutional life of which he is a part. 

Knowledge is not therefore regarded as less important, but effective- 
ness, more. The years of elementary schooling must be years of ac- 
quisition, but they must also be years of continuous using of the knowl- 
edge acquired. Much doing, constructive exercises, hand work, the 
use of the special senses and other bodily organs, talking, writing, 
making things, interpreting what is seen and heard, formulating pur- 
poses, and adjusting means to ends, voluntary work in which the things 
learned are applied,—these are implied in what is known as current best 
educational thought. Manual or industrial processes constitute only one 
set of these constructive exercises whose purpose is to make organic and 
habitual and effective, the acquired experiences. 


UDGING from the recent discussions and much other current state- 
Bi ment, not less important in any real education of whatever grade, 
is the training of children for social and civie life. We are only be- 
ginning to appreciate how rich is this field for the uses of the school. 
Familiarity with, and sharing in, and assuming responsibilities for this 
common public life ; adjusting one’s behavior to the requirements of the 
various organizations about one; the practice upon one’s own plain of 
maturity and attainment of the usual and accepted conventionalities of 
society,—these make up a body of effective material to be used as in- 
struments for child training, not surpassed in the course of study else- 
where. 

The wise teacher will not make of either manual or constructive work, 
or civics, a fetish; neither will he ignore or depreciate their value. The 
lesson is a fairly clear one, and is rapidly coming to the recognition it 
deserves. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
ENGLAND, 


The next step in the development of a ‘*national system”’ of educat- 
ion for England will be a bill constituting a new local authority for 
London. The magnitude of the interests to be committed tothis author- 
ity is summed up in the following citation from the London School- 
master; ‘* London’s education involves the supervision of from ..800 
to 2000 educational institutions; the employment of from 18,000 to 
20,000 teachers and the expenditure of something like four millions 
pounds (equivalent to $20,000,000) of public money a year * * * * it 
represents a piece of public machinery practically equal in detail and in 
bulk to the education of all Scotland ’””—Naturally the question of the 
transfer of this enormous work from the School Board and the Techni- 
cal Education Board to a single new authority creates an interest second 
only to that excited by the law which reorganizes the educational system 
of all the rest of the kingdom. 


SCOTLAND, 


The trustees of the Carnegie endowment fund for the Scotch Univer- 
sities, have determined to devote a portion of the income to the estab- 
lishment of scholarships and fellowships ‘* tenable by graduates of the 
Scotch Universities and to give special grants in aid of research, for 
which application may be made by professors, lecturers, : and assistants 
in the same universities.” The scheme has been very carefully planned 
and will undoubtedly give a great uplift to the highest order of intellect- 


ual effort in those time-honored centers of learning. 
FRANCE. 


The apparent determination of the French government to refuse au- 
thorization to religious orders applying for the same according to the 
requirements of the new law, is creating opposition to the policy in the 
minds of many persons who were in full sympathy with the purpose to 
force recognition of the supreme authority of the State. The attitude 
of these temperate critics of the relentless action of the Government is 
indicated by an article from the well-known publicist M. Leroy-Beauliere 
in the March number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Paris with a population of 2% millions has enrolled in elementary 


schools according to the latest official statistics, 300,929 pupils or 12 
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per cent of the population. The total is distributed as follows: in in- 
fant schools 62,194 ; in elementary and higher primary schools, 238,735. 
The public secondary schools for boys (lycées and colleges) enroll 11,- 
243 students and the lycées for girls 1,574 students. The University 
of Paris registered in 1901 a total of 12,289 students. This number 
includes 1,162 foreigners and 11,127 natives. Of the total 401 were 
women. ‘The city expended for the public primary schools $5,651,269. 


GERMANY, 


Berlin with a population of 1,888,326 enrolls in its common or free 
schools about 212,000 children, a little more than 11 per cent of the 
population. The children of the better classes are prepared by private 
instruction or in special preparatory schools for the gymnasia which they 
enter at about 10 years of age. Of 35,538 matriculated students in the 
Universities of Germany in 1901, nearly 22,000 or 3-5 were registered 
in the Prussian Universities. Berlin the leading University had 5,430 
matriculates and above 5,000 non-matriculated students. 


BELGUIM, 


Primary education in Belguim is recovering from the disturbances 
produced by the law of 1895 and shows steady progress for the past 
three years. The enrolment in primary schools has risen from 774,089 
pupils to 793,015 and the expenditures for these schools from $6,663,- 
665 to $7,635,056. There is also a noticeable increase in the attend- 
ance upon the state normal schools and an active interest in measures 
for improving the condition of primary teachers. 

The movement for promoting the intellectual life of the masses by 
means of evening schools, popular lectures, jetc., is well sustained. 
Since 1885 the attendance upon adult schools and classes has more than 
doubled, rising from 64,296 in the year named to 130,816 in 1900. 

The Universities share in the general progress as indicated bythe an- 
nual increase in the number of registered students. From a total of 
1,850 in 1896-97 the registration had risen to 5,344 in 1900-1901. 


A. T. 8. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers of EDUCATION will send, post 
paid, on receipt of the price, any book reviewed in these columns. 


Introduction to Botany. By William Chase Stevens. Intended for one year’s 
work in schools affording the best facilities, but a much longer period may be needed, 
or the work of the class may be confined to judicious selections. 


The laboratory 
method is strongly emphasized. 


Part I occupies much the larger portion of the 
book and treats of morphology, physiology and ecology. Part JI discusses the 
herbarium, laboratory equipment and processes, and part III presents glossology. 
These are followed by a Key and Flora of about 120 pages. Though the book con- 
tains a great amount of important information, the student is required to ascertain 
many things by personal investigation. It is an exceptionally fine text-book for 
beginners in normal school and college. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 


The Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom for 1903. By Oliver Herford, Ethel 
Watts Mumford, Addison Wizner. Just a freak with much red illumination, a few 
caricatures, blank pages for memoranda, and on many of the pages a single senti- 
ment that is bright, grotesque, flippant, cute, or coarse, as the case may be, but in- 
tended to be funny. San Francisco: Paul Elder and Morgan Shepard. Price, 75 
cents. 

A Student’s History of English Literature. By William Edward Simonds. The 
book is arranged in a general way by centuries for facility in treatment. The 
principal literary movements and epochs with the forces and influences that initiated 
and modified them are discussed and supplemented with as many details of essential 
facts as the limits of the book will permit. There are bibliographies and excellent 
suggestions as to special study inabundance. Itisa very full work for school use and 
admits of large discretion in selecting portionsfor short courses. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 


A Primer of Right and Wrong, for young people in schools and families. By J. 
N. Larned. An elementary consideration of the principles of right conduct re- 
enforced by examples and opinions of noted persons, There are several chapters on 
various phases of right and wrong, and others on self-control, moral freedom, in- 
tegrity, sympathy, and the ideal of character and culture. The treatment is simple, 
yet scholarly and fundamental. It is an excellent book for the teacher and well 
adapted to pupils of high school age. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Price, 70 cents. 


List of Books for High School Libraries of the State of Wisconsin—Issued by the 
State Superintendent, L. D. Harvey. Compiled, classified and annotated by the 
the Librarian, Anne H. McNeill. A descriptive catalogue of nearly 500 pages in 
pamphlet form and presenting about 1600 titles of books followed by an index of 
authors and titles. By Wisconsin law all books for high school libraries must be 
selected from this list. Along with the classification of the books are many im- 
portant suggestions to teachers. It is a valuable work and its influence is likely to 
extend far beyond the limits of its own State. 
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Essentials in Ancient History.—( From the earliest records to Charlemagne ). 
By Arthur Mayer Wolfson, Ph. D. In consultation with Albert Bushnell Hart, 
L. L. D. The first of a series of four volumes, and providing one year’s work, in 
accordance with the report of seven of the American Historical Association. The 
book is concisely written but includes essentials. Only persons and events having 
a clear and definite participation in historic movements have a place in the work. 
The unity of history is distinctly recognized, and so the record of one nation is not 
necessarily closed before that of another is begun. There are topics for further 
study and research, bibliographies. and references with each chapter, and also many 
good simple maps and useful illustrations. New York: American Book Company. 
Price, $1.00, 


Americans in Process. Edited by Robert A. Woods. ‘This is a companion book 
to ‘* The City Wilderness’? published a few years ago. It consists of papers pre- 
pared by residents and associates of South End House, Boston, and presents a 
settlement study of the North and West Ends. While of immediate interest to the 
city of Boston, the work, as its title indicates, is of deep concern to every com- 
munity containing foreign population. The growing problem of Americanizing the 
great host of foreign immigration demands the aid of just such practical and pains- 
taking study as these pages evince, especially as that host centralizes more and more 
in crowded localities, with its diversity of languages, customs, and _ political 
and religious ideals. The book is interesting and edifying, presenting a fund of 
information that every thoughtful citizen needs and will appreciate. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.50. 


Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association, Minneapolis, July, 7-11, 1902. President Beard- 
shear’s address on the training of .head, heart and hand—‘* The Three H’s’’ —, 
practical instruction in elementary agriculture and science, and the relations of ed- 
ucation to citizenship and to the home, are the leading features that characterize 
the meeting as a whole, although each department had a worthy program. To get 
the full benefit of attending such a gathering, one needs to have an extended journal 
like this upon his desk, where it will appeal to him in the hour of weariness or dis- 
couragement to refresh himself more leisurely with its vigorous, progressive ideas, 
and so gain inspiration for stronger, broader, more efficient service. 


Masterpieces of Greek Literature. Edited by J. H. Wright, L. L. D. This isa 
collection of representative passages from Greek poetry and prose, translated from 
the original by Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and other acknowledged masters 
of English. To make a good collection of masterpieces from the Greek is at once an 
easy and a difficult task. It is easy because there is such a broad field to choose 
from, difficult because there are so many pieces just as good as those chosen which 
must be rejected from lack of space. In the present volume we have representation 
of nearly every class of extant Greek poetry. Passages from Homer illustrate epic 
poetry, selections from Tyrtaeus, Sappho, Pindar and others, lyric from Euripides, 
tragedy, and from Aristophanes, comedy. Greek classical prose is represented by 
selections from Herodotus, and Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato and Theocritus. 
This book is equally valuable for students of classical literature and for those who 
read for information or pleasure. The selections from each author are preceded 
by short biographical sketches, giving the place of each author in Greek literature 
and other information. There are also numerous footnotes explaining points in the 
text. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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Red Letter Days and Red Letter Facts. By Supt. I. Freeman Halland Elizabeth 
Lennox. This is the most complete collection of facts concerning special days that 
has come under ournotice. It givesa directory of all holidays, with facts on nature, 
literature and art. The illustrations are masterpieces with some original drawings. 
Teachers will find the book very useful in preparing for a proper observance of 
holidays. In the home the book will find many uses and will be enjoyed by parents 
and children alike. New York: The Morse Company. Price, 50 cents. 


Elementary Studies in Insect Life. By Samuel J. Hunter, A. M. Part I. 
treats of the development of insects and their relations to their environment. 
Part II. takes up methods of study, apparatus, and laboratory exercises, and 
presents a key to the orders and principal families. There is an appendix on in- 
jurious insects and modes of dealing with them. The book is interesting and 
instructive to the genera] reader and has valuable information for farmers and gar- 
deners. It is also an excellent book for class use, and should be highly serviceable 
to teachers of the lower grades. Topeka: Crane & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Vesper-Sparrow : or, What the Birds Say. By Margaret Kern. A plea for the 
protection of birds, consisting of a series of daintily written and imaginative pa- 
pers from ‘* Vesper-Sparrow”’ to the ‘* Birds’ Eye Review.’’ The argument for 
the rights of animals is forceful and will tend to promote a greater sympathy for 
the lower orders of creation ; but it is not strengthened by an illogical advocacy 
of vegetarianism. The book abounds in information and by simplifying the 


phraseology here and there would be finely adapted to the lower grades of schools. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. Price, $1.00. 


Addresses on War. By Charles Sumner. Sumner’s three great orations, ‘* The 
True Grandeur of Nations,’’ The War System of the Commonwealth of Nations, ”’ 
and ‘‘The Duel between France and Germany ’’ have in this book been brought 
together into a single volume for the first time. These three orations are grand and 
comprehensive pleas against the destructiveness and the evil of war, and the advo- 
cate of peace recurs to them again and again for arguments and inspiration. The 
author sets forth a masterly array of comparative statistics which will be of value to 
anyone desiring minute details. Besides showing the waste of war, he presents the 
moral arguments against it. At the present day when wars are becoming fewer 
and arbitration is used to settle national differences, this book cannot fail to be of 
interest, and should have a wide circulation. Boston: Ginn & Company. 


Literary Pilgrimages in New England. By Edwin M. Bacon. A study of New 
England writers and their works in the form of visits to their homes and haunts, 
enlivened with many interesting incidents and illustrations. Two friends are rep- 
resented as journeying together and conversing upon the scenes and subjects of 
their pilgrimages. The narrative issprightly and easily holds the attention. Many 
incidents and descriptions are incorporated which are difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain elsewhere in print. Accuracy of statement and soundness of criticism per- 
vade and characterize the book. It must be a delight to every reader with literary 
taste, and a valuable supplementary work for high school pupils and for teachers. 
It is also an exceptionally good guide-book to the literary localities of eastern New 
England. We{commend it heartily to the thousands who will attend the Boston 
meeting of the National Educational Association next July, and who wish to be- 
come better acquainted with the literary atmosphere and geography of the region. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Company. Price, $1.60. 
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Laboratory Exercises in Physics. ForSecondary Schools. By George R. Twiss, 
B. Sc. Strictly a student’s manual presenting a series of consecutive exercises, 
with systematic and concise instructions as to purpose, apparatus, operation, data, 
sources of error, inferences, etc., and with tabulated references to leading text- 
books. It enforces a thorough drill in certain fundamental principles and the 
development of skill and precision in the use of apparatus, Thoroughness in a few 
typical exercises is rightly considered more scholarly and profitable than superficial 
work with many. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 80 cents. 


How to Study Literature. A Guide to the Intensive Study of Literary Master- 
pieces. By Benjamin A. Heydrick, A. B. A handy little volume for the student, 
consisting of general outlines systematically arranged, by which to analyze and 
criticise in an orderly and accurate manner. Six literary types are treated: nar- 
rative, lyric and dramatic poetry, fiction, the essay and the oration. These are 
followed by as many specimen studies. The book is worthy of wide use. But 
‘¢rime ’’ for ‘*rhyme’’ will be looked at askance, although correct. New York: 
Hinds & Noble. Price, 75 cents. 


History for Graded and District Schools. By Ellwood Wadsworth Kemp. Ar- 
ranged for the orderly instruction in general history of children in the lower eight 
grades. At first the book is in the hands of the teacher, but it is to be given the 
pupil as soon as he acquires the ability to read. It enforces the idea of the unity 
of all history, and presents the development of national and racial ideas rather 
than simple information as to events in their order. It is a good book and leads 
in a good direction, but many teachers are likely to misapprehend and so misuse 
it. Its best place is in the hands of the teacher, though it will be excellent for 
supplementary work in the upper grades. Boston: Ginn & Company. Mailing 
price, $1.10. 


Virgil’s Aeneid. Books I1.—XII. By Henry S. Frieze. Revised by Walter 
Dennison, Professor of Latin in Oberlin College. Here is an old friend in a new 
dress. The revision has been conducted entirely in sympathy with what it is rea- 
sonable to assume Dr. Frieze would have done. Disputed readings have been cor- 
rected as far as they have become established. The notes have been thoroughly 
revised and the grammar references have been corrected and extended to addi- 
tional grammars. Most of the illustrations are new, and there are other minor 
changes. Thus brought to date the book should remain a standard for many years 
to come. New York: American Book Company. Price, $1.50. Also a six- 
book edition for $1.30. 


Character Building. By Booker T. Washington. A compilation of Sunday eve- 
ning addresses to the students of Tuskegee Institute. They are wholesome practi- 
cal talks that will go far to direct and encourage young people in the formation of 
good habits. They show Dr. Washington at his real work and are plain, outspoken, 
earnest, helpful and yet altogether enjoyable. Some of the topics are ‘‘ Helping 
Others, ’’? ‘*On Getting a Home, ’’ ‘‘ Education that Educates,’ ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Service, ’’ ‘‘Character as Shown in Dress,’’ and ‘‘ A Penny Saved,”’ the central 
thought being the way to success. The book should have great weight with all 
young people as well as with those for whom the addresses were prepared. Such 
sentiments and arguments awaken the highest purposes, provoke resolution and 
strengthen character. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. Price, $1.50. 
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Stories of Humble Friends. By Catherine Pyle. Here are a score or more of 
delightful stories about common animals, birds and insects, possessing much in- 
terest and considerable instruction for children in the third grade. They will lead 
to greater sympathy, if not love, for our ‘** humble friends.’? New York: Ameri- 
“an Book Company. Price, 50 cents. 


The Life of the Ancient Greeks; with special reference to Athens. By Charles 
Burton Gulick, Ph. D. A full and faithful illustrated description of the Greek 
people during the fifth and fourth centuries, B. C., their food, clothing, dwellings, 
home life, customs and activities. With its fund of information relating to mat- 
ters necessarily omitted from most Greek texts or only referred to in the briefest 
manner, it is fitted to render a distinct and constant service to the young student, 
and also to the general reader. A ‘* Twentieth Century Text-Book’’ of D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. Price, $1.40. 


A Study of Prose Fiction. By Bliss Perry. The outgrowth of a series of lec- 
tures on the outlines of the art of fiction, delivered at Princeton University. The 
principal topics considered are the relation of fiction to other forms of literature, 
the essentials —characters, plot, setting—realism, romanticism, the question of 
form, the short story and present tendencies; and they are treated in a way at 
once engaging and enlightening. An appendix presents suggestions and material 
for practical work. The book must prove exceedingly helpful to college students 
and to literary clubs. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Story of aLiving Temple. A StudyoftheHumanBody. By Frederick M. 
Rossiter, B. S., M. D., and Mary Henry Rossiter, A. M. A book that should be 
on the desk of every grammar school teacher, if not in the hands of every pupil. 
It is packed with interesting and important information, much of which is not found 
in the ordinary school physiology. From a pedagogical standpoint it is far ahead 
of the ‘endorsed physiologies, ’’ so-called, in the quality and adaptability of sub- 
ject-matter and in treatment. In style it is sufficiently simple and figurative to 
make it fascinating to young people. Children will read it and talk about it and 
profit by it. Under the guidance and help of the teacher, the pupils will be im- 
pressed and influenced to correct hygienic habits far more etticiently than by strictly 
technical instruction, or strange experiments, or the study of vice. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.00. 


PERIODICALS. 


J.T. Trowbridge continues in The Atlantic Monthly his Own Story with more of his 
Boston experiences, including recollections of some of Boston’s early publishers, and 
reminiscences of Emerson, Alcottand Hawthorne.—Among the hitherto unpublished letters 
of the poet Longfellow, which appear in Harper’s Magazine for April, is one written to his 
prospective father-in-law at ‘the time of his engagement, which is pecullarly interesting in 
its dignified old-fashioned formality.—A paper that will be read with pleasure by lovers of 
flowers is Dwellers of the Dust, by N. Hudson Moore, in the April Delineator.—The April 
Cosmopolitan is a carefully balanced magazine. It appeals to the individual tastes of the 
many, and the many tastes of the individual. There are 17 stories and articles—101 pictures. 
Chief place is re to a striking article on ‘‘The Americanization of the Canadian North 
west,” written by William R. Stewart.—Mr. Ossian H. Lang is the author of an article in 
the April-June Forum on “The Educational Outlook.” The shortening of the college 
course, the organization of the Society of Educational Research, the recent educational con- 
vention at Cincinnati, and the Tuskegee conference are among the subjects treated.—We 
find in The Youth’s Companion each week some of the best summaries and brief comments 
on world events. The Craftsman is one of the most sumptuous and artistic periodicals 
coming to our editorial table.—Easter is made the keynote of The Designer for April, not 
only in the fashions and millinery, but in the general reading matter and illustrations. 





